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HIGHLIGHTS 


THE ACTION OF THE GOVERNOR 
of Virginia in issuing orders drafting 
workers of the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company into the state’s “unor- 
ganized militia” is thoroughly un-Amer- 
ican. There happens to be a document 
known as the Constitution of the United 
States. The provisions of this docu- 
ment are regarded by the trade union- 
ists of this nation as entitled to respect 
and compliance. They know that the 
Constitution is the very foundation of 
the American way of life. One of the 
important provisions of the Constitution 
prohibits involuntary servitude except 
as punishment for crime. Is it possible 
that the august, learned Governor of 
Virginia is not familiar with the con- 
tents of the Constitution of his country ? 


VETERANS THEMSELVES DON’T 
want superseniority, it was demonstrated 
at a meeting of Local 50 of the United 
Auto Workers, A. F. of L. The issue 
was presented to ex-servicemen who are 
members of the local. Did they want 
the right to bump older workers from 
their jobs regardless of length of serv- 
ice? By an overwhelming vote the vet- 
erans rejected the superseniority idea 
and endorsed reliance instead upon reg- 
ular seniority safeguards in the union’s 
contract. Under regular seniority all— 
whether veterans or non-veterans—are 
protected alike. Local 50 represents 
workers at the Oldberg Manufacturing 
Company, Grand Haven, Michigan. 


INCREASES BRINGING HOURLY 
rates up to sixty-five cents an hour will 
be automatically approved, the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board has an- 
nounced. Industry members dissented. 


EXPLOITATION OF WORKERS IN 
foreign nations makes possible unfair 
competition with American labor, but 
the International Labor Organization 
offers a safeguard against such exploita- 
tion, Robert J. Watt of the A. F. of L. 


told the nation’s export men in an ad- 
dress last month.. The Federation’s in- 
ternational representative was emphatic 
in his declaration that employers and 
unions should support I.L.O.’s efforts 
to elevate wages and improve working 
conditions throughout the world. 


EXTENSION OF OPA PRICE AND 
rent controls for another year was 
urged by President William Green 
when he appeared March 26 before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House. He- warned that failure to 
extend the controls would result in a 
runaway boom, followed “swiftly and 
inevitably” by another depression. 
“American labor insists,” said Mr. 
Green, “that lasting prosperity for all 
be not traded for immediate temporary 
and speculative profit for the few.” 


“CROSS-SECTION, A. F. OF L.” IS © 


the name of the new American Federa- 
tion of Labor radio program, which will 
be heard on Saturday afternoons over 
the facilities of CBS. This show will 
be entirely different from its predeces- 
sors. The microphone will be taken to 
job sites where A. F. of L. workers will 
have questions fired at them by Bill 
Downs, ace CBS commentator. The 
first broadcast will be heard April 6. 


THE MUTUAL PLAN FOR HOME 
ownership is awakening interest 
throughout the country. If you want 
to know how the plan works and how 
you and other people who need housing 
can use it, look for the article entitled 
“The Mutual Way” in the next issue of 
the FEpERATIONIST. Irving Brown’s 
“Report on Germany” and Boris Shish- 
kin’s “Keeping the Wolf Away” will be 
other valuable features. There will also 
be timely articles in our May number 
by Leo E. George, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Postoffice Clerks, 
and Irvin R. Kuenzli, secretary of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 
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Liberty 


One of the interesting things that 
Mr. Jefferson said in those early days 
of simplicity which marked the begin- 
nings of our government was that the 
best government consisted in as little 
governing as possible. And there is 
still a sense in which that is true. 

It is still intolerable for a govern- 
ment to interfere with our individual 
activities except where it is necessary 
to interfere with them in order to free 
them. But I feel confident that if 
Jefferson were living in our day he 
would see what we see—that the in- 
dividual is caught in a great confused 
nexus of all sorts of complicated cir- 
cumstances, and that to let him alone 
is to leave him helpless as against the 
obstacles with which he has to contend ; 
and that, therefore, law in our day 
must come to the assistance of the 
individual. 

It must come to his assistance to see 
that he gets fair play. That is all— 
but that is much. Without the watch- 
ful interference, the resolute interfer- 
ence, of the government, there can be 
no fair play between individuals and 
such powerful institutions as the trusts. 

We must put heart into the people 
by taking the heartlessness out of poli- 
tics, business and industry. Industry 
we have got to humanize, not through 
the trusts but through the ditect action 
otf law — guaranteeing protection 
against dangers and compensation for 
injuries, guaranteeitig -sanitary condi- 
tions, proper hoiirs, the right to or- 
ganize and all the other things which 
the conscience of the country demands 
as the workingman’s right. 


We have carried in our minds.the ~ 


ideals of those men who first set foot 
upon America—those little bands who 
came to make a foothold in the wilder- 
ness because the great teeming nations 
that they had left behind them had 
forgotten what human liberty was. 
Since their day the meaning of liberty 
has deepened. But it has not ceased 
to be a fundamental demand of the 
human spirit. Woodrow Wilson. 
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VEDERAL WAGE REGULATION 


| A ‘Scientific’ Approach to Confusion 


earners of America have been 
watching government demon- 
strate with painful clarity that the oil 
of federal wage regulation will not mix 
with the water of collective bargaining. 
» All types of administrative measures 
mor the control of wages have been 
sed, varying from a tripartite board 
io a single czar and then to a series of 
boards. All kinds of wage policies 
ave been tried. At one time hourly 
page rates were the guide. At another 
Mime average earnings became the 
Myardstick. Wage “inequalities” have 
been discarded in favor of wage “in- 
Hequities” and elaborate _ statistical 
Wbracket systems devised to eliminate 
Sihem. Bracket systems have been 
Sjunked currently for equally theoretical 
Heconcepts of “wage patterns.” 
» Executive orders have been issued 
| im a steady stream. Some were from 
the President himself. -Some were 
from “Assistant Presidents.” Some 
were from special administrators. Now 
ven officials of the common garden 
| Variety issue wage “directives.” 

Despite a dazzling display by govern- 
ment of its ability to become confused 
and to confuse the rest of the people, 
the American wage-earners and their 
families still hope that somehow they 
will be able to exist during the next 
few years. 

Before this exhibition of ineptitude 
and bureaucratic confusion stands the 
American wage-earner. He is still 
fearful that the rising tide of prices will 
engulf him in the same maelstrom 
Which all but wrecked his life after 
World War I. 

He is sickened by the realization that 
the collective bargaining process, which 
protected him in the past, has now 
been so weakened by government inter- 
ference that it works with difficulty, if 
atall. Despite oft-repeated pledges by 
loud-shouting government officials that 
“the line will be held,” the workers of 
America know from bitter experience 
that the cost of living is still going up. 
Executive orders amending and clari- 
fying prior executive orders, new OPA 

fegulations, interpretations, explana- 
tions and what-have-you come tumbling 
out of Washington every day or so, 
along with brave statements from Eco- 
| Romic Stabilizer Bowles that, “come 
hell or high water,” the price line will 


" cn October 2, 1942, the wage- 
Py + ' 
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GEORGE MEANY 


The way to higher wages without 
the necessity of approval by the Wage 
Stabilization Board is opened up for 
certain favored workers by executive 
order and then the general rules are 
framed so as to make it as difficult as 
possible for the balance of the nation’s 
workers, who follow democratic pro- 
cedures, to secure similar increases 
through collective bargaining. 

Since there is no indication that the 
administration in Washington has the 
desire or the ability to abate the pres- 
ent chaos in the field of wage control, 
it seems that this is an opportune time 
to review the entire record of what has 
been repeatedly referred to as “wage 
stabilization.” 


The Labor-Management 
Agreement of 1941 


In December of 1941, just two weeks 
after Pearl Harbor, labor and manage- 
ment agreed to the elimination of the 
use of economic power as a means of 
resolving industrial disputes for the 
duration of the war. This eminently 
desirable end was to be achieved by 
submitting all disputes to a tripartite 
board composed of representatives of 
labor, management and the public. 
This agreement by labor and manage- 
ment was approved by President 


Roosevelt, who in turn agreed to es- 
tablish a National War Labor Board 
with authority to settle all disputes. 


The National War Labor Board, 
which came into being as a result of 
labor-management cooperation for vic- 
tory, represented in a sense a willing- 
ness on the part of both labor and 
management for the first time in our 
history to accept regulation of wages 
and conditions of work by an agency 
set up under government sponsorship. 


Labor agreed to accept this sort of 
regulation as a substitute for the free 
collective bargaining method which it 
had always adhered to in order that 
workers could produce to the full, with- 
out interruption, the weapons of mod- 
ern war so badly needed by our fight- 
ing men. 

Organized labor understood and ac- 
cepted -waftime wage regulations by 
the War Labor Board for two basic 
and fundamental reasons. First, work- 
ers along with all others had a solemn 
duty to contribute their very best to the 
war effort. Secondly, workers, who 
have always been the major victims of 
inflation, wished to avoid a return of 
this evil, so disastrous to the nation 
during and following World War I. 

So when the National War Labor 
Board was created in January of 1942, 
labor cooperated wholeheartedly in 
making it work. When the so-called 
Little Steel formula was devised in 
June of 1942 as a policy of the National 
War Labor Board, the labor members 
of that tribunal, who had voted against 
adoption of the formula, accepted the 
majority decision and cooperated fully 
in an attempt to solve the many and 
vexing wage problems which arose by 
applying the rules of the formula. 


During the first eight months of 
1942 the War Labor Board by the 
democratic tripartite method put into 
operation this system of voluntary 
wage control. The Board, composed 
equally of representatives of the public, 
the employers and the wage-earners, 
recognized the need to avoid inflation 
and developed certain limits to wage 
increases granted in dispute cases. The 
Little Steel formula, for example, was 
evolved to measure the difference be- 
tween the rise in the cost of living and 
the increase of wage rates since Janu- 
ary 1, 1941. Recognition was given 
also to the need for correcting sub- 
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standard wages and working conditions 
and to the. necessity of eliminating 
gross inequalities in wages paid for 
the same ‘or similar work. And, in 
addition, because the men who devised 
these initial wage regulations were ac- 
quainted with the realities of the na- 
tional wage problem, a fourth reason 
for granting wage increases was recog- 
nized: rare and unusual conditions. 

In the’ fall of 1942, however, govern- 
ment stepped into the field of wage 
regulation through the enactment by 
Congress of the Anti-Inflation Act and 
the issuante by President Roosevelt of 
Executive Order 9250. 


Executive Order 9250 

When Executive Order 9250 was 
issued by the President, it contained 
the entire wage program which had 
been voluntarily and democratically 
hammered out by the tripartite Na- 
tional War Labor Board. The Board 
was vested with sole power to regu- 
late wages in terms of this policy. The 
members of the Board recognized the 
weight of their task and responded 
with a willingness and a spirit not 
usually found in governmental agen- 
cies. 

The basic policy of Executive Order 
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One after another come the ex- 
ecutive orders, the directives, 
regulations, interpretations and 


explanations. 


The worker has 


been watching the spectacle for 
a long time. He doesn’t like it 


9250 was that wage increases would no 
longer be granted except (1) when the 
facts demonstrated that wage rates had 
lagged behind the rise in the cost of 
living, (2) when gross inequalities 
existed in the form of different wage 
rates for the same or similar work, 
(3) when wages were substandard, or 
(4) when exceptional and unusual 
conditions prevailed. 

Early in 1943 the American Federa- 
tion of Labor members on the War 
Labor Board made a determined effort 
to revise the Little Steel formula up- 
ward so as to bring wartime wage rates 
in line with the cost of living, which 
by that time had risen to new heights. 

The A. F. of L. members wanted 
the formula to work as the Board by 


majority vote had de- 
signed it. They want- 
ed their wage rates to 
rise enough to main- 
tain a decent standard 
of living. Not until the 
cost of living showed 
no sign of halting its 
rise did the A. F. of L. 
make this move for a 
realistic upward re- 
vision of wage rates. 
The fact should not be 
overlooked that it was 
only when the ‘weak- 
ness of price control 
had been demonstrated 
beyond question that 
the wage-earners 
sought to defend them- 
selves from a system 
which produced a 
standard of living that 
was lower than what 
they had before the 
war and before wage 
and price regulation 
was introduced. 
Likewise the fact 
should: not be ignored 
that, after a majority 
of the Board had dis- 
missed this request of 
the\American Federa- 
tion of Labor for in- 
creased wage rates 
and requested that 
price control be given 
a chance to prove that 
it would work, labor 
continued to accept 
wartime wage regula- 
tion as laid down by 
the democratic proc- 
esses of the National War Labor Board. 
Save for the objections raised ini- 
tially by the American Federation of 
Labor against the Little Steel formula, 
there was apparently no opposition to 
the wage stabilization program. Ac- 
tually, however, during the early 
months of 1943 plans were quietly 
being drawn up to alter fundamentally 
the wage stabilization policies ex- 
pressed in Executive Order 9250. 
These plans, as it was later made 
evident, were designed to eliminate 
the democratic, tripartite, voluntary 
method of wartime wage control and 
substitute therefor (by executive de- 
cree) political and bureaucratic control 
of wages by government. 
So well were the contents of the 
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impending Executive Order 9328 kept 
secret that not even the members of 
the National War Labor Board were 
accorded the courtesy of being in- 
formed that a change in wage policy 
was about to occur. Perhaps because 
the members of the Board were men 
thoroughly acquainted with the prob- 
lems of labor and management and 
recogiized the success which had 
marked their efforts to stabilize wages, 
they did not expect to see their estab- 
lished positions in American labor re- 
lations reduced by back-door politics. 
But, whatever the reason, the fact re- 
mains that when President Roosevelt 
issued Executive Order 9328 without 
the courtesy of letting the Board mem- 
bers know what it contained, every 
member of that Board declared that he 
was caught completely off guard, 


Executive Order 9328 


Executive Order 9328 was issued 
by President Roosevelt on April 8, 
1943. The members of the National 
War Labor Board were made aware 
of this development by newspaper re- 
porters. Ostensibly the provisions of 
the new executive order were drawn 
up under the direction and advice of 
the Director of Economic Stabilization. 
The order was so patently unworkable 
that the members of the National War 
Labor Board unanimously refused to 
execute it unless it was drastically 


modified. The resulting debate be- 
tween the Board members and the 
Director of Economic Stabilization 


brought all activities of the War Labor 
Board to a halt for six weeks. 

Executive Order 9328 forbade all 
wage increases except those necessary 
to correct substandards of living; to 
satisfy the 15 per cent increase in wage 
rates offsetting the rise in the cost of 
living; and to permit promotions, re- 
classifications, merit increases, incen- 
tive wages and the like when the price 
of products would not be increased. 
No relief was offered to workers who 
received different rates of pay for 
similar work; i.e., inequalities. 

The 15 per cent figure, which had 
been arrived at a year before as the 
differential between 1941 wages and 
1942 living costs, was frozen into the 
regulations by executive order for the 
duration of the war. No recognition 
was given to the need to make adjust- 
ments in rare and wnusual cases. 
Finally, all the powers delegated to the 
President by Congress to stabilize the 
economy were transferred to the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, who 
could now reverse any decision arrived 


at by the tripartite War Labor Board. 
The Board had been dropped to a 


lower echelon in the hierarchy of gov- 
ernment agencies involved in establish- 
ing economic stabilization; it never 
recovered its original position of au- 
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thority and policy-making powers. In 
effect, the labor-management-govern- 
ment agreement of December, 1941, 
had been scrapped by executive edict. 

But the Board could and did fight 
to introduce some elements of prac- 
ticability in the program of wage stabi- 
lization. After six weeks of what 
seemed to be interminable delays and 
fruitless conferences with the Director 
of Economic Stabilization, the twelve 
members of the Board finally did con- 
vince Director Byrnes of the need to 
modify Executive Order 9328. 

On May 12, 1943, Mr. Byrnes 
issued a directive which modified 
Executive Order 9328 sufficiently to 
permit wage increases that would 
diminish wage inequalities—now called 
“wage inequities’—and did admit the 
possibility of rare and unusual in- 
stances when wage increases should be 
made beyond the established limits. 
The 15 per cent allowance for malad- 
justments between the cost of living 





Holding the Line? 
Since March 1 the OPA has 


approved price increases on more 
than a thousand items. Here are 
a few of these items : 


> All meats. 

> All canned foods. 
> Bread. 

> Shirts. 

> Shorts. 

> House dresses. 

> Bedspreads. 

> Tablecloths. 

> Automobiles. 

> Radios. 











and wage rates was continued, along 
with authority to correct substandards 
of living. 

But the May 12 directive did not 
restore authority to the War Labor 
Board and it did not completely dis- 
miss Executive Order 9328. The 
Director of Economic Stabilization re- 
tained his status of czar with veto 
power over the twelve-man decisions 
of the War Labor Board. Also, in- 
stead of eliminating wage inequalities 
as it had done under Executive Order 
9250, the National War Labor Board 
was instructed that hereafter inequali- 
ties would be known as “inequities” 
and that they were to be eliminated by 
a “wage bracket” system. The bracket 
system was recognized by most of the 
labor members of the Board as im- 
practical because it required a national 
survey of wage rates on the basis of 
local labor market areas. The statisti- 
cal task alone would have taken more 
time than the Board was to remain in 
existence. 

The impracticability of the bracket 








system was soon apparent to the work- 
ers of America—they dubbed it the 
“bracket racket.” An inequity in 
wages was recognized if the rate was 
lower than the minimum of a list of 
going rates prevailing in a labor mar- 
ket area, Since most organized work- 
ers tended to be higher wage recipients, 
the bracket system was of little sig- 
nificance to them. Inability to obtain 
prevailing union rates for newly or- 
ganized workers effectively retarded 
the normal growth of trade unionism. 

The vagueness with which labor 
market areas were defined, the inac- 
curacies in describing job contents and 
the insurmountable task of collecting 
wage rates all contributed to dissatis- 
faction among the workers and unend- 
ing delays in the processing of cases 
before the War Labor Board. The net 
result was that wages were practically 
frozen by the inability of the Board to 
operate efficiently. 

Meanwhile the cost of living had 
risen to new high levels. Since wage 
increases were practically non-existent 
under Executive Order 9328 and the 
May 12 directive, wage-earners sought 
an escape from frozen wage rates and 
rising costs of living. Once again the 
American Federation of Labor peti- 
tioned for a realistic modification of 
the Little Steel formula. Unlike the 
first petition for modification of the 
formula, this request had to be directed 
to the Economic Stabilization Director. 

The petition was first considered by 
the War Labor Board. A long and 
involved dispute arose between the 
labor members and the public members 
of the Board over the accuracy of the 
cost-of-living index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The labor members discovered that 
the cost-of-living index was not an in- 
dex of the cost of living at all. The 
labor members discovered that the 
index consisted only of a limited set 
of prices and that it gave no considera- 
tion to depreciation in the quality of 
goods, higher costs of living in smaller 
cities, forced buying of higher-priced 
goods, changes in the way of living 
caused by moving to war centers and 
the black market. 

The result. of this controversy was 
that the name of the index was changed 
to index of consumers’ prices, allow- 
ances were made for the factors not 
measured by the former index and a 
rise in the cost of living that was twice 
the 15 per cent allowed by the Little 
Steel formula was officially admitted. 

But the public members of the 
Board, acting without doubt on orders 
from above, had an ingenious method 
of preventing the wage-earners from 
keeping their prewar standards of liv- 
ing by obtaining the additional 15 per 
cent wage rate increase indicated by 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Wout the MIERS WANT 


By K. C. ADAMS 


Editor, United Mine Workers’ Journal 


Washington last month between 
the. United Mine Workers of 
America and the bituminous coal op- 
erators—the second to be held on a 
basis of national representation—em- 
braced more than the customary wage 
meetings such as have been held dur- 
inz the past forty-eight years. 
qually. important, if not more so, 
with a wage increase, shortened day 
and work week (bituminous miners 
have been working nine hours a day, 
six days a week—fifty-four hours a 
week where the operators choose to 
operate the mines), the U.M.W.A. 
called for the establishment of a health 
and welfare fund such as has prevailed 
in the British mines for the past 
twenty-five years, to be raised by a tax 
on each ton of coal produced. 


Te JOINT wage conference in 


Company Abuses Investigated 


During the past year the U.M.W.A. 
has employed coal miners, who have 
previously served their union in vary- 


ing Official capacities and who know 
the coal camp conditions and way of 
life, to investigate the abuses by coal 
companies of group insurance, the em- 
ployment and inadequate service of 
company doctors, and illegitimate prac- 
tices to circumvent and cheat on state 


compensation laws. The revelations 
coming to light from a compilation of 
the reports made by these investigators 
tell an inhuman story of profiteering 
in life insurance, compensation, burial 
of the dead and even childbirth by 
many companies located in the states 
of Alabama, Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Virginia, and spotted in other 
fields, as well as reaching into Western 
coal-producing areas, that makes one’s 
blood run cold. 

Of course, the worst conditions pre- 
vail in the states named for the reason 
that they were the last to be com- 
pletely unionized by the U.M.W.A. 

How antiquated and un-American 
the company doctor system and hos- 
pitalization are can be best illustrated 
by the fact that in certain sections of 
West Virginia the old Chinese custom 
of discrimination as between the sexes 
in childbirth prevails. A charge of 
$25 is made for the delivery of a girl, 
while $20 is charged for the delivery 
of a boy. The boy can, of course, as 
per the old Chinese custom, grow into 
mine manpower, while the girl in the 
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isolated mining town becomes a finan- 
cial liability which, in considering the 
family budget, might necessitate wage 
increases for the breadwinner and 
larger housing accommodations for the 
family. 

Throughout the years since coal 
mining began in the United States a 
huge toll of life has been snuffed out 
annually as a result of inadequate 
safety provisions, lack of thorough 
mine inspection and proper ventilating 
facilities. The number killed in Amer- 
ican coal mines from all causes an- 
nually from 1906 to 1945 averaged 
1,981. This figure does not include 
the men who died from two days to a 
year after sustaining their injuries and 
who are listed by the state mining 
departments in the accident or par- 
tially disabled columns. 

The average injured annually from 
1930 to 1944 totaled 66,968. 

The number of permanently totally 
disabled, permanently partially disabled 
and temporary disabilities for the pe- 
riod 1930 to 1944 totaled 1,004,524. 

That the known hazards of the coal 
industry prevent coal operators from 
securing employes at will is best at- 
tested by the operators’ own statement, 
in which they reveal that a survey of 
171,984 employes showed that 129,904 
—or 75.54 per cent—have been em- 
ployed in the coal mines less than three 


years. 


The killed and injured in coal min- 
ing take such a large human toll, ne- 
cessitating such great replacements of 
manpower, that only 25 per cent of the 
men survive for a reasonable tenure 
of service. 

Wilful negligence in the enforce- 
ment even of inadequate safety laws 
has repeatedly resulted in major dis- 
asters. Despite all efforts to achieve 
compensation legislation commensurate 
with the injuries and permanent dis- 
abilities as well as outright death, 
today’s payments are totally inade- 
quate. Not a single coal mining state 
provides adequate compensation to 
maintain a widowed family or fairly 
compensate the injured. 

Ineffective compensation laws have 
aided in the perpetuation of the so- 
called company doctor system. The 
scourge of the master and servant 
days that was foisted upon the Amer- 
ican coal miners by non-union oper- 
ators at the beginning has continued 


on down to the present time, embrac- 
ing approximately half of the total 
annual coal production. 

The medical service under this sys- 
tem is mediocre and inadequate. A 
company doctor does much more than 
treat the sick and injured. He acts as 
a company representative in compen- 
sation cases. He is the company agent 
in insurance claims. He determines 
the physical fitness of job applicants. 

The company selects a doctor of its 
own choosing. Although his salary 
is paid out of deductions from the 
miners’ wages, the doctor works for 
the company, not for the employes. A 
doctor thus selected testifies against 
workers in compensation cases where 
the company disputes the extent of an 
employe’s injuries. He does the com- 
pany’s bidding in passing upon the 
physical fitness of job applicants. 


Sweet Setup for Owners 


In many cases doctors are hired with 
the distinct understanding that they 
will treat compensation cases free of 
charge. This setup pays double divi- 
dends to the company : 

(1) It transfersto the miners, who 
pay the doctor’s salary, the duty im- 
posed upon the company by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law of paying for 
medical treatment of injured workers. 

(2) It ertables the company to show 
low-cost medical maintenance, thereby 
entitling it to a cut in its compensation 
rate. 

In most instances where group in- 
surance prevails, which is protection 
bought out of the miner’s pocketbook, 
the insurance contract is made with the 
coal company; the company has the 
supreme word through the company 
doctor system in determining the 
claimant’s _ eligibility. The rates 
charged coal miners are exorbitant. 
Insurance companies admittedly “in- 
crease their base rates for coal miners 
due to the nature and hazards of the 
industry.” For non - occupational 
health and accident insurance they add 
an average flat 40 per cent of the hase 
rates. ‘ 

Under what is known as an experi- 
ence rating system of adjusting cost 
of insurance premiums, earned rebates 
are paid to the coal company contract- 
ing for the insurance. But, although 
insurance companies maintain that as 
a general rule covered miners are given 
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their share of the rebate, insurance 
companies have no jurisdiction to en- 
force division of the rebated funds 
among covered miners and they receive 
no report on the disposition of such 
rebates. 

The Mine Workers’ investigation 
disclosed further that in most districts 
miners participate in group hospital- 
ization plans, but the hospitals enter- 
ing into these agreements are, for the 
most part, virtually inaccessible owing 
to their distance from the mine, rang- 
ing up to 160 miles; they are under- 
staffed and lacking in modern equip- 
ment and ambulance service. For the 
poor service provided them and their 
dependents under hospitalization in- 
surance, the miners are currently 
paying an average of $1.95 monthly. 

In addition to what he pays 
into the burial fund and for hos- 
pitulization, the miner pays an 
average of $1.94 a month for 
medical service and $2.56 for 
accident insurance. None of 
these fees, however, entitles him 
to dental care. In most in- 
stances, he also must pay an ad- 
ditional fee for certain vaccines, 
special medicines and treatments, 
such as X-ray and radium, and 
for house calls beyond prescribed 
limits. Delivery of his child costs 
him from $10 to $50, ambulance 
service from $10 to $30. 

Base expenses for medical 
treatment, etc., average $7.74 
per month. The “extras” bring 
the total average checkoff per 
month up to an estimated $10.68 
to $12.68. 

The basic reason why the Mine 
Workers have been unable to 
correct the inhuman relations by 
forcing the operators to give 
greater consideration to human 
problems during the past fifty 
years lies in the fact that it was 
not until 1941 that the miners 
succeeded in forcing the captive 
mines of the country, as well as 
mines in all other non-union 
areas, to accept the union shop and 
sign a written agreement with the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Since that date the war has been on, 
government “burrocrats” have been in 
the saddle and it has been impossible 
to induce any government agency, of- 
ficial or otherwise, to give serious con- 
sideration to the slaughter in Amer- 
ican coal mines. 

Prior to the convening of the wage 
conference the operators began an at- 
tack upon the proposed health and 
welfare fund for the rehabilitation of 
the injured and care of widows and 
orphans, the establishment of which 
they felt certain the U.M.W.A. would 
propose. Castigating the operators for 
jumping the gun, President Lewis 
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charged that the operators “must think 
that the public is interested in contin- 
uing killings in the mining industry,” 
and then he asked the operators if they 
“would agree with the U.M.W.A. to 
ask Dr. Gallup to take a poll of the 
country” on the question of whether or 
not the operators should accept a 
clause in the contract which would 
provide as follows: 

The contracting parties recognize that 
the loss of life in coal mines and the ratio 
of injuries is too great to be condoned in 
any civilized country, and the operators 
signatory to this contract agree that hence- 
forth they will meticulously carry out and 
put into effect every safety recommendation 
made by the inspectors of the United 
States in the employ of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

(While having the right of inspec- 

tion of coal mines in any state, federal 





President Lewis told operators the coal of 
the nation is smeared with the blood of men 


mine inspectors can only recommend 
improvements and safeguards and the 


adoption of new mining methods. They’ 


have no power to enforce such recom- 
mendations. ) 

“Such a provision in the next con- 
tract,” declared Lewis, “will reduce 
the killings in West Virginia and in 
every other state, and under the moral 
law of Christendom the saving of life 
tc a fellow human being is a meritor- 
ious act.” Then he queried: “Will 
you do it?” 

There was no answer. 

Then Lewis said: “We have fought 
a world war—for what? Somebody 
said for a better life. To impose our 
higher standard of civilization on other 
peoples and to teach them what a great 


government we have and how much 
better we are than other men.” Then, 
pointing to a statistical application of 
the average killed and injured; Lewis 
painted a picture of a week’s coal pro- 
duction which snuffs out the lives of 
thirty-three men and injures 1,288 
others, making a total of 1,321 men 
“whose blood is smeared over a weekly 
production of from twelve to thirteen 
million tons of coal.” 

“A lot of blood!” cried Lewis. “Coal 
will not absorb blood. You can only 
smear blood over the outer surfaces. 
An ounce of blood will smear a great 
many tons of coal so that the blood will 
be visible and anyone will know it’s 
there.” 

Looking the operators’ front-row 
representatives straight in the eye, 
Lewis queried: 

“I wonder if the public of this 
country likes to have its coal 
smeared with blood. I wonder 
if the operators are interested 
in preventing the smearing of 
blood from being spread on 
twelve or thirteen million tons 
of coal, spilled by 1,321 men. 

“No other industry,” declared 
Lewis, “demands such sacrifices 
from men who serve. Do you 
know of any war that has ever 
been fought with the ratio of 
losses, considering the number of 
men engaged on both sides, sta- 
tistically as great as the constant 
casualties and losses in the coal 
mining industry? Can you 
wonder now that the drafted sol- 
diers of Great Britain refused to 
go into the mines, preferring to 
go to the battlefronts because 
their chances of surviving were 
greater?” 

The next fundamentally vital 
demand in the pattern of nego- 
tiations, by which the U.M.W.A. 
seeks to have the operators agree 
upon the controversial issues 
prior to acceptance of an in- 
creased base wage rate and short- 
ened work week, is that of union- 
ization of straw-boss mine supervisors 
and mine clerical help. To date the 
operators have fought in unity as never 
before to prevent any part of these 
employes from joining a union of their 
own choosing and bargaining collec- 
tively. 

The recent decision of the NLRB 
involving the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Company mines in western Pennsyl- 
vania, reversing the Board’s previous 
decision in the Maryland Drydock case 
—with which the operators clothed 
themselves in defiance—which ex- 
cludes superintendents and assistants, 
mine foremen and assistants from union 
membership, also sets up two units, 
Unit One covering underground em- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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L | NHE World Federation of Trade 
Unions does not have nor can 
it expect to have the participa- 

tion or adherence of the American 

Federation of Labor. Representing 

7,000,000 workers of North America, 

the A. F. of L. has been prevented 

from taking part in the W.F.T.U. by 

a fact of fundamental importance. 

The new world labor body includes 
in its membership the Soviet trade 
unions, which, since they are govern- 
ment-controlled, lack both freedom and 
independence. It is for this reason that 
the A. F. of L. ‘cannot participate in 
the new organization. 

By its action the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has raised an issue which 
is fundamentally one of policy and 
judgment—of policy because it em- 
braces the relationship of the labor 
movement with political parties and 
governments; of judgment because it 
implies an objective appraisal of the 
Soviet trade unions. 


The Communists Are Spluttering 


Much has been said both in favor of 
and against the position of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The Com- 
munists are furious. They have em- 
ployed strong language against the 
Americans. But the fact remains that 
the question of the degree of inde- 
pendence and freedom enjoyed by the 
labor movement in Soviet Russia has 
again been placed before us. 

It is clear that the position taken 
by the American Federation of Labor 
has resulted in a reexamination of a 
condition which the Communists would 
like very much to ignore. They per- 
sist in the use of tactics and purposes 
which have been one of the most 
counter-revolutionary features of con- 
temporary labor history. The issue, 
especially that which concerns Europe, 
revolves around the process of disin- 
tegration of the trade union movement. 
It was this disintegration that was the 
preponderant factor in bringing about 
Nazism, fascism and war itself. 

The Communist conception of work- 
ers’ organization and trade union ac- 
tivity originated and fostered division 
and chaos in the labor movement all 
over the world from 1921 on. As a 
result, the way was cleared for re- 
action. 

In demanding complete freedom and 
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independence of trade unions from po- 
litical parties and governments the 
American Federation of Labor has 
done the right thing. It is imperative 
now to take advantage of the lesson 
which stems from terribly painful and 
bloody experiences ; to forget it would 
be like attempting to build over quag- 
mires or shifting sands. 

Labor unions in every country of the 
world, whether under a bourgeois ad- 
ministration or even under a govern- 
ment of socialist type, must adopt and 
cultivate freedom of action in their re- 
lationships with political parties and 
the government. That does not neces- 
sarily mean that labor unions should 
divorce themselves completely from 
politics. Far from it, for the labor 
movement does in fact make politics. 

Labor must engage in political activ- 
ity, but on a higher plane—above all 
parties and factions; on a plane which 
would permit it to distinguish and de- 
fine what is democracy and what is 
totalitarianism, what is political free- 
dom and what is dictatorship. 

There is a wide gulf between this 
concept and the notion, urged by the 
Communists, that the labor movement 
must subordinate itself to a political 
party. Even more abhorrent is the 
idea that the labor movement shall 
take orders from the government. 

We consider the objection raised by 
the American Federation of Labor as 
timely and proper. A dismembered 
Europe, laid waste by the war, is mak- 
ing attempts to rehabilitate itself under 
the suffocating weight of powerful im- 
perialistic st Sten that cannot be 
easily neutralized by the people nor by 
the labor and political movements of 
the workers. As a result of this situa- 
tion, the workers’ organizations run 
the risk of becoming a little less than 
pawns in this game of powerful influ- 
ences. It cannot be tolerated that the 
disintegrating influence of quislings or 
puppet governments shall be felt in an 
international labor body, yet this is 
precisely what is likely to occur if 
membership in the new World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions is accorded to 
national labor movements which, in 
truth, operate solely for the benefit of 
their respective governments and 
whose task is to represent and foster 
their national or imperialistic interests. 

Furthermore, if the lack of inde- 


pendence of national trade union 
movements is condoned—either as a 
rule, which would be absurd, or on the 
ground of special circumstances—we 
shall presently have another insoluble 
obstacle on the road to labor unity. 
This is exactly what will happen if, for 
political expediency, Communist ele- 
ments or trade unions fostered by 
totalitarian states are accepted. 

These are not fanciful suppositions or 
biased conclusions. On the contrary, 
all this fits in well with a tendency and 
a technique shown on this continent 
by the Communists, particularly by 
Lombardo Toledano, the leader of the 
CT .A.L. 

It is well known that he has main- 
tained total silence in regard to several 
trade union movements of this conti- 
nent which are state-controlled or fas- 
cist in character. The Communist line 
is to judge and classify movements and 
events according to their current watch- 
words and political convenience. Hence 
our apprehension that in the World 
Federation of Trade -Unions those 
movements which are state-sponsored 
or controlled by totalitarian govern- 
ments will find a place alongside the 
free and democratic movements. 


A. F. of L.'s Position Is Sound 


The position of the A. F. of L. ap- 
pears to us just and sound. More than 
that, it is essential to the achievement 
of true labor unity. 

Prime Minister Attlee told a British 
trade union convention : 

“I am glad that in this country the 
labor movement has always maintained 
itself as an independent force. It has 
known how to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment, it has accepted its share of 
industrial responsibility, but it has 
never become a part of the state ma- 
chinery.” 

This principle of trade union inde- 
pendence gives the exact outline of the 
great British trade union movement, 
defines with precision the concepts of 
democratic trade unionism and justi- 
fies the logical position taken by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Labor unity will be a fact only where 
there is trade union freedom and inde- 
pendence from political parties and 
governments. Otherwise, we shall 
take again, camouflaged as new, noth- 
ing but old and dangerous roads. 
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The A. ¥. of L. Is hight |A 


By JUAN A. ACUNA, Noted Uruguayan Journalist 


[Reprinted from El Sol, of Montevideo, Uruguay| 
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bor’s organizational drive in the 

South rolls ever forward, gather- 
ing momentum each week. Since V-J 
Day the contracts of A. F. of L. unions 
which have expired have been renewed 
with substantial wage increases for the 
workers—up in some instances by as 
much as forty-seven cents an hour. 

These advances have come about 
through true collective bargaining— 
without government interference or as- 
sistance. Wage increases have been 
obtained in almost every Southern in- 
dustry. 

The pulp and paper industry, which 
is almost completely organized by un- 
ions of the A. F. of L., has established 
throughout the South a 75-cent mini- 
mum for unskilled male and female la- 
bor. Skilled crafts in the industry run 
from $1.35 to $2 an hour. 

The Laborers have established 75 
cents as the minimum rate for common 
labor in the construction industry. 

In general manufacturing, exclusive 
of textiles, American Federation of 
Labor unions have the same wage floor 
in plants where they have agreements. 
In the Southern textile plants operat- 
ing under union contracts the minimum 
rate is 65 cents an hour. 

A. F. of L. unions of skilled crafts- 
men have obtained wage increases 
ranging from $7 to $11 a week. 


Pay Boosts Not Our Only Gains 


Higher wage rates, however, are not 
the only significant feature of the new 
contracts. Besides the fattening of 
pay envelopes, recent agreements call 
lor better working conditions, premium 
overtime rates, paid holidays and paid 
vacations. The American Federation 
of Labor in the South has been work- 
ing hard to bring Southern economic 
standards up to the level of other sec- 
tions of the country, and the scores of 
new contracts represent a gargantuan 
stride toward this basic objective. 

Our unions are fed up with govern- 
mental red tape. The wage freeze im- 
posed by the War Labor Board during 
the war fastened substandard wage 
rates upon all of our skilled workers 
and most of our semi-skilled workers. 
In peacetime the mere suggestion of 
another freeze is regarded by Southern 
Workers as totally unbearable. 

It was impossible during the war to 
hold State Federation of Labor conven- 
tions or the conferences of organizers 
which in the past had proved so valu- 
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able in coordinating the organizational 
activities of the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliates. Omission 
of such meetings was quite understand- 
able during the war period, but now 
that the global conflict is history and 
travel restrictions are over, plans for 
meetings are again being made. 
Every city central in the South is 
much stronger today than at any time 
in the past. Central labor unions are 
functioning in every city of 10,000 or 
over. Similarly, the State Federations 
of Labor are much stronger than at 
any previous period. The membership 
of State Federations in the South is 
about 100 per cent larger than ten 
years ago. The treasuries of the state 
organizations are much healthier, too. 
The A. F. of L. 
maintains five re- 
gional offices in the 
South. These are 
at Richmond, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, 
New Orleans and 
Austin, Texas, 
Our organizers 
work out of these 
offices and _ their 
field activities are 
directed from these 
offices. In addition, 
the regional offices 
help to coordinate 
the activities of the 
staff organizers of 
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By GEORGE L. GOOGE 


our affiliated international unions and 
those of the A. F. of L.’s own staff 
organizers. 

In the past decade A. F. of L. mem- 
bership in the South has mounted from 
430,000 to 1,800,000. This great 
growth came about during a period 
when a dual movement came into be- 
ing and attempted to destroy the Fed- 
eration. We are extremely proud that 
despite the opposition and competition 
we multiplied our strength and en- 
hanced our prestige. 

Southerners in the A. F. of L. are 
pleased to see the hundreds of thou- 
sands of miners back in the American 
Federation of Labor. The addition of 
the miners to the roster of A. F. of L. 
internationals and their participation 
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in our city centrals and State 
Federations of Labor, especially 
in Alabama, Kentucky and other 
important mining states, greatly 
enhances the strength of these 
bodies and is of tremendous value 
to the continuing drive of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
organize the remaining unorgan- 
ized workers in the South. 

With respect to expenditures 
our unions in the Southland 
were conservative during the war. 
Today most of the locals find 
themselves in good shape to 
carry on. Whatever problems the 
future may bring to these organ- 
izations, they will be financially 
equipped to cope with them. 

It has been reported in the 
press that the dual movement is 
thinking of spending a million 
dollars to “organize the South,” 
This is an old and rather boring 
story to Southern workers, In 
past years the C.1.O. also broad- 
cast to the world that it was go- 
ing to organize the South. The 
net result of these promises and 
the sporadic invasions which fol- 
lowed was that the dual move- 
ment got nowhere fast while the 
A. F. of L. grew and prospered. 

The announcement of a new drive 
may sound impressive to some of the 
columnists and some of the radio com- 
mentators, but to the A. F. of L. of the 
Southern states it is just another of 
those seasonal winds. 

In this first year of peace our State 








Organizer Googe (left) is a busy man. Here he is honoring a labor editor 


Federations of Labor are again hold- 
ing conventions. During April there 
are to be conventions in Florida, 
Louisiana and Alabama. At these ses- 
sions there will be discussions on the 
raising of wage rates, on organizing 
and—perhaps the most important of 





all—on the importance of registering 
and voting. 

Southern labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, is 
determined to see to it that in the 
future the South is properly repre- 
sented in the halls of Congress. 


Serap ‘Crazy-Quilt’ Program, Green Urges U.S. 


N A hard-hitting address which made 

official Washington sit up and take 
notice, William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, blasted 
the government’s unfair wage-price 
stabilization policy, condemned the ad- 
ministration’s intervention in labor dis- 
putes and offered an entirely new pro- 
gram to take the nation off its pro- 
longed “emergency” status within one 
year, 

Speaking to a large audience at the 
annual dinner of the Central Labor 
Union of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Green declared : 

“I propose, first, that the present 
crazy-quilt stabilization program be 
scrapped and that the President in- 
vite representatives of labor, industry 
and agriculture to confer with him on 
the drafting of an entirely new one 
which will be fair and just to the en- 
tire nation. 

“Secondly, I recommend that this 
new policy be adopted for the duration 
of not more than one year, with the 
unequivocal commitment that at the 
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expiration of that time all government 
controls on wages and prices be 
dropped. 

Finally, I urge with all the empha- 
sis at my command that the govern- 
ment eliminate itself from the sphere 
of labor-management relations, except 
for offering a strengthened Concilia- 
tion Service to both parties, and allow 
labor and industry to work out their 
problems through the proper methods 
of collective bargaining and voluntary 
arbitration. 

“In my opinion, even our great 
country cannot indefinitely sustain 
the strain of living from one emergency 
to the next without relief. We must 
set ourselves a reasonable deadline to 
get back to a normal basis and meet 
that deadline. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor will do its utmost to help 
achieve that goal in the interests of 
preserving the American way of life 
for the American people.” 

Mr. Green asserted that President 
Truman would have been wise to 
have embraced the recommendations 


of the Labor-Management Conference 
calling for universal acceptance of col- 
lective bargaining and the submission 
of matters left in dispute to voluntary 
arbitration. 

“Instead,” the A. F. of L. chief said, 
“he listened to incompetent advisers 
who concocted a magic formula for 
him—an ‘easy way’ out.” 

This formula, Mr. Green pointed 
out, consisted of the proposal for fact- 
finding boards and compulsory “cool- 
ing off” periods. 

“Following the lifting of war emer- 
gency restrictions upon _ collective 
bargaining after V-J Day, the rep- 
resentatives of millions of workers 
made definite progress through gen- 
uine, unrestricted collective bargain- 
ing. This progress was abruptly 
terminated as a result of the announce- 
ment of a new stabilization policy on 
the part of the government. 

“Rapid expansion of industrial pro- 
duction has failed to materialize. 
Prices are still going up. The forces 
of inflation are on the march.” 
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NE of the most important of 
this year’s international meet- 
ings is the Regional Conference 
American States, opening April 1 
Mexico City. The conference con- 
ques the tradition of International 


QPabor Organization regional coopera- 


jon established by the first meeting, 
Id in Santiago, Chile, in 1936, and by 
: Havana conference which met just 
iter the outbreak of World War II 
i the fall of 1939. 
"Labor, employer and government 
from this country, 
Canada and the Latin American coun- 
ffies are in attendance. George Meany 
is the American labor representative. 
This meeting will give the I.L.O. an 
opportunity to review the social and 
economic developments of the past six 
and one-half years and will throw into 
bold relief the problems of special con- 
cern to the nations of the Americas. 


Director's Report Heads Agenda 


The first item on the agenda will 
be the director’s report which, in addi- 
tion to summarizing the social prog- 
ress of the last years, will discuss 
several questions of paramount im- 
portance to the industrial develop- 
ment of the Latin American countries. 
These questions include Indian popula- 
tions, immigration and wage-price pol- 
icies. 

One of the other items on the Mex- 
ico City agenda is labor inspection. 
The I.L.O. report, which is expected 
to furnish the basis for discussion, 
urges that national inspection services 
publish complete -information on their 
activities. Making such information 
available would help establish a frame- 
work of mutual confidence enabling the 
LL.O. and other international agencies 
concerned with social and economic 
problems to work more effectively. 

The report recommends strong and 
efficient inspection services as a protec- 
tion to the workers against sweatshop 
conditions and as a safeguard to em- 
ployers against unfair competition. 

Industrial relations is another im- 
portant item on the agenda. The dis- 
cussions on this subject will cover, 
among other points, the strengthening 
of the national labor movements of the 
Latin American countries. Back in 
1936, at the time of the Santiago meet- 
ing, a number of countries which were 
represented there had no national labor 
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federations which could send spokes- 
men. Although there has been genuine 
improvement here and there, most of 
the Latin American labor movements 
are still woefully weak. 

The last item on the Mexico City 
agenda is vocational education. With 
the acceleration of industrialization in 
many Latin American countries during 
the war, the need for skilled workers 
has become one of the major problems 
of those countries’ developing econ- 
omies. The I.L.O. recognizes the need 
for systematic training programs to en- 
able the workers to enter the expanding 
industries, particularly in the least ad- 
vanced countries. In the report to be 
submitted as the basis for discussion on 
this item, a general survey of national 
and inter-American training programs 
is presented. This survey and an 
analysis of the problems of vocational 
education, also included in the report, 
should furnish a background for the 
delegates’ discussion of methods which 
can be used to build the skill of the 
workers of this hemisphere. 

Some of these items are being con- 
sidered for the first time by an Amer- 
ican States conference; others touch 
on fields already covered at the two 
previous meetings. This session will 
therefore provide an opportunity not 
only for the focusing of attention on 
the problems which have become acute 
as a result of the rapid industrialization 
of the past years, but will also provide 
an opportunity to review the social 
progress made since the last sessions. 


Inter-American 1.1.0. Meeting 


Meany Represents US. Labor at Mexico City 


The conferences in Chile and Cuba 
gave visible impetus to the develop- 
ment of national legislation in the social 
field in a number of countries. During 
the past ten years there has been an 
increasing number of ratifications of 
basic I.L.O. conventions by the vari- 
ous American states, Almost 250 con- 
ventions covering conditions of em- 
ployment and social insurance meas- 
ures have now been ratified by I.L.O. 
member states of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, including the United States 
and Canada. 

Moreover, during the war years 
when some of the I.L.O.’s activities 
were necessarily curtailed, the In- 
ternational Labor Office carried on 
a continuing program of technical 
assistance to the countries of Latin 
America. This was done by lending 
experts from the I.L.O. staff to assist 
in the drafting of new legislation and 
in the establishment of administrative 
procedures to conntries which were 
framing new labor and social insurance 
legislation and regulations. 

The Regional Conference of Amer- 
ican States now in session in Mexico 
City will afford the delegation from 
our country an occasion for the 
strengthening of the Good Neighbor 
policy in the economic and social fields. 
Regional conferences which deal with 
problems of particular concern to one 
geographical group can aid substan- 
tially in the effectiveness of the United 
Nations, the I.L.O. and all other in- 
ternational organizations, 


Superseniority Claim Fails Again 


The Selective Service Act does not 
endow a war veteran with supersen- 
iority, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at New York has ruled. 

The Court of Appeals followed the 
reasoning of the U.S. District Court 
at Springfield, Illinois, which, in a 
different case, banned superseniori 
recently. [See Page 6, March issue. 

In the New York case Judge 
Learned Hand declared that “the law 
not only did not grant any step-up in 
seniority, but positively denied any.” 
Judge Jerome Frank concurred in 
Judge Hand’s decision, while Judge 
Harrie B, Chase wrote a dissenting 
opinion. 

Noting that the Selective Service 
Act was adopted while the nation 


was at peace, Judge Hand observed: 

“It is not likely that a proposal 
would then have been accepted which 
gave industrial priority, regardless of 
length of employment, to unmarried 
men—for the most part under thirty— 
over men in their thirties, forties and 
fifties who had dependent wives and 
children.” 

Judge Hand urged that the question 
be carried as soon as possible to the 
United States Supreme Court, adding: 

“We cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing the hope that our decision 
may not be taken as indicating any 
indifference to the claim of those who 
stood by the nation in the hour of its 
need at the hazard and so often with 
the loss of all that life holds dear.” 
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We Are Really 
Dong Something 


By WILLIAM H. MOSTYN 
Director, Division of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and 


Helpers International Union 


T A recent meeting in the city 
A« Cincinnati the problems of 
the returning veterans, par- 
ticularly those of the men who suf- 
fered serious injuries, were carefully 
considered by the Metal Polishers, 
Buffers, Platers and Helpers Interna- 
tional Union. It was decided to 
establish a Division of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and the writer had the honor 
to be selected as the director of the 
Division. 

One phase of the veteran’s problem 
that was given most consideration 
deals with employment, and particu- 
larly the employment of handicapped 
persons. According to the records, 
there are approximately 20,000 vet- 
erans who have suffered major ampu- 
tations as a result of war injuries. 
Eighty per cent of war-caused ampu- 
tations involve the lower extremities. 

In the words of our International 
President, Ray Kelsay, “A man who 
is an amputee is not a handicapped 
worker by any means in most phases 
of our trade.” 

The Metal Polishers have recog- 
nized that a great many veterans with 
other types of disabilities also can 
work efficiently at our trade. Accord- 
ingly, our organization is determined 
to do its part to give the veteran, 
whatever type of disability he may 
have, a fair opportunity to show that 
he is fully capable of doing a day’s 
work. We know that the men who 
are given a chance will make good. 

Many of the men coming home 
with physical handicaps are looking 
to the American Federation of Labor 
for assistance in getting back to gain- 
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ful employment. We of the Metal 
Polishers Union feel that we owe an 
obvious obligation to these men. It 
is our intention that they shall receive 
the maximum consideration. Special 
attention will be given to this phase 
of our work by our Division of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

Arrangements have been made for 
cooperation with various federal or- 
ganizations and particularly with the 
Disabled Veterans Section of the 
Veterans Employment Service and 
the U.S. Employment Service. K. 
Vernon Banta, chief, and his assist- 
ant, Elmer H. Jebo, are responsible 
for the channeling of disabled vet- 
erans into employment throughout 
the country. Mr, Banta and Mr. 
Jebo, as well as H. V. Stirling, as- 
sistant administrator of vocational 
rehabilitation and education of the 
Veterans Administration, have 
pledged full cooperation with us in 
our efforts to put our program into 
effect. 

While only a few weeks have 
elapsed since the Metal Polishers 
took action at Cincinnati, it is already 
clear that our membership every- 
where is heartily in favor of the ob- 
jectives of our program. Every indi- 
cation also points to the fact that 
employers in our trade will cooperate 
fully. 

We in the Metal Polishers Union 
feel that this is not only a case of 
having an obligation which we owe 
to the disabled veteran. We wish 
to prove conclusively that while we 
must always be primarily interested 
in bettering the lot of the members 
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of our particular trade, we are also 
keenly interested in making the going 
a little easier for our son, brother, 
neighbor and fellow citizen who made 
sacrifices for us. It might be noted 
here that a substantial section of the 
total 1,500,000 members of the 
American Federation of Labor who 
served in the armed forces in World 
War II came from the Metal Polish- 
ers Union. 

At a convention of our union quite 
a while ago it was voted to waive 
initiation fees for all veterans who 
are accepted into our organization. 
In addition to this, of course, all of 
our members who went into the 
armed forces were retained in good 
standing without payment of dues 
while in their country’s service. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
expressed his hearty approval of the 
program of helping the returning 
men in a practical way which has 
been adopted by the Metal Polishers 
Union. He has promised us his full 
support. 

Ours is but a single organization 
and there is a limit to what we can do 
by way of dealing constructively with 
this problem. But what we can do 
shall be done. 

The responsibility is every Amer- 
ican’s, be he a trade unionist, an 
employer or a government official. 
Our fighting men did a lot for all of 
us. In common fairness, we must do 
at least a little for them. 
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Public Servants, ORGAMAK! 


By ARNOLD S. ZANDER 


President, American Federation of State, 


DECADE ago we petitioned 
A the American Federation of 

Labor for an international 
union charter under which to organize 
state, provincial and local government 
employes not clearly under the juris- 
diction of national and international 
unions previously chartered by the 
Federation. In October, 1936, the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes received its 
charter: 

We shall be ten years old next Octo- 
ber, but we are not going to wait until 
then to have our birthday celebration. 
Along with other unions we were de- 
nied permission to hold regular con- 
ventions during the war, but now that 
restrictions have been relaxed we are 
looking forward to meeting in inter- 
national union convention in Chicago 
beginning April 22. 

Compared with most American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions, we are a mere 
infant. In most ways our ten years 
have been very short, but at times 
they seemed to drag on interminably. 
When difficulties multiplied, when 
growing pains were acute, when mem- 
bership figures stuck at certain points 
and progress seemed terribly slow, we 
chafed at the bit and time weighed 
heavily. Then if one appreciates that 
normal difficulties were increased by 
the trials and exigencies of the war, 
it will be agreed that we must have 
had quite a time of it. 

Nevertheless, there have been sub- 
stantial gains. The value of organiza- 
tion has been proved in our case as in 
all others. The position of state and 
local government employes is far dif- 
ferent from what it was ten years ago. 
Our record of accomplishments has 
grown and grown and there is no pros- 
pect of slowing, and, of course, no wish 
to slow the accumulating record. 

We started out ten years ago with 
a few thousand members in. federal 
labor unions. We now are an organi- 
zation of 75,000 members, with local 
unions in all the states of the union 
but two and in Canada, Alaska and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

We told the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. in 1936 that there was 
need for and interest in an organiza- 
tion in this field. I am sure the record 
to date proves our contention. 
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County and Municipal Employes 


During our early days we. were 
naive enough to believe that we would 
not experience in public service the 
official opposition to organization which 
had been so general in private employ- 
ment. We supposed that we could 
show public officials and even politi- 
cians that there was value in organiza- 
tion not only to the employes but to 
the public agencies, and that, if we 
could so demonstrate, the official family 
would approach the matter objectively 
and fairly and without resentment, dis- 
crimination and opposition. 

It must be said that many public 
officials have approached the matter 
openly, fairly and intelligently. . It 
must also be said that many have not. 
We have had the bitterest kind of 
opposition and every unfair labor trick 
used in years past by private employers 
has been used on us. 


It Happens to Us Today 


I always listen with rapt attention te 
veteran labor leaders when they de- 
scribe the difficulties they experienced 
many years ago. When they tell about 
holding secret meetings in basements 
or back rooms or out in open fields so 
that they could not be approached 
without their knowledge, I am intent— 
but not for the reason they may think. 
We have had similar experiences dur- 
ing our ten years and we are having 
them today. My interest is in dis- 
covering how these problems were met 
by other organizations in the “good 
old days,” so that we may meet them 
today. 

State and local government employes 
who get the thought that they might 
benefit through organization may be 
threatened with specific punishment. 
They are sometimes discriminated 
against and the lockout is not unusual. 
Coercion is practiced and the blacklist 
has been employed. These are unfair 
labor practices under modern law, but 
such law does not apply to public em- 
ployes. Public employers are as free 
of legal restraint as were private em- 
ployers prior to NRA days. 

There is the Wagner Act, but public 
employes appear only in the exception 
clause. The clause excepting public 
employes from the National Labor Re- 
lations Act has been carried over 
unnecessarily into state labor acts. The 


Wage and Hour Law does not apply, 
and so we have public servants work- 
ing twelve and fourteen hours a day 
for twelve and fifteen cents an hour 
plus miserable board and keep. 

Our appeal is to boards and commis- 
sions of politicians, some of whom look 
on organization as rebellion and treat 
employe leaders as “red agitators” if 
not traitors. There is no law that re- 
quires public employers to deal with 
their organized employes, and there is 
no authority to which we can appeal 
a refusal except the federal courts, and 
there to test only the basic rights set 
forth in the United States Constitution. 
We are in court now to test whether 
the guarantees of the Constitution ap- 
ply equally to all citizens or whether 
some strange, non-evident exception 
sets us outside the basic law. 

Of course, this is a description of 
extreme situations. We do have sat- 
isfactory relations with a great many 
public employers and the number of 
them is increasing. But one doesn’t 
write articles about happy and har- 
monious situations. The difficult and 
the bitter experience is frequent enough 
with us to warrant describing. Nor 
are our troubles confined to any section 
of the country or level or grade or 
group of employers. 

In the progressive state of Wisconsin 
we have had such experiences. There 
was the case of a group of county 
employes who held a meeting to discuss 
organizaticn. No union representative 
was present. We had no advance 
knowledge of the meeting. The next 
morning the employes were locked out 
and were later employed on condition 
that they would not organize. 

There was the case, also in Wiscon- 
sin, of a district attorney who advised 
his county board in open meeting that 
it would be illegal for the board to deal 
with the employes on any but an indi- 
vidual basis. There was no law to 
support his opinion, but that neither 
prevented him from giving it nor his 
board from accepting it. 

There is the city manager from 
Florida who said, “If you send organ- 
izers into my town, I will see that they 
are buried in the Florida swamps.” 
There is the institutional board which 
said to the officers of the local union 
in the institution, “We will deal with 
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you as, individual employes and will 
be glad to discuss your personal prob- 
lems with you, but we cannot legally 
deal with you as representatives of 
any other employes.” There is the 
suave administrator who goes on at 
length about how much he would like 
to deal with the union of his employes 
but he cannot do it legally. He is a 
great friend of labor and believes in 
organized labor in private industry, 
but the law prevents him from recog- 
nizing a union in his department. 

Our committees are alert to this 
situation and ask the administrator to 
point out to them anything in the law 
which supports his position. There is 
no such legal provision, and we must 
assume that the administrator is as 
much aware of that fact as we are. 

The general argument begins with 
the exception in federal labor statutes 
in which it is provided that the term 
“employer” as used in the acts does 
not include the states and their politi- 
cal subdivisions. We have a federal- 
state relationship based on a doctrine 
of dual sovereignty. Our states are 
sovereignties and so is the federal gov- 
ernment. One is not superior to the 
other except insofar as the states have 
transferred to the federal government 
certain power and authority. The fed- 
eral government has only such powers 
as have been specifically transferred to 
it by the states. All residual authority 
and power continues in the states. So 
the federal government does not have 
authority under our Constitution to 
regulate or control the states as em- 
ployers. 

The exception in federal labor stat- 
utes would not have to be made. It 
is there without being mentioned be- 
cause of our constitutional framework. 
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Our administrators. 
however, point to this 
exception and say, 
with amazing gravity, 
that because Congress 
put that exception in 
the laws, it follows that 
the states and their 
subdivisions are pre- 
cluded from doing 
what the federal stat- 
utes say private em- 
ployers must do. We 
are told that because 
Congress excepted 
states from labor regu- 
lations, Congress must 
have believed it to be 
unwise public policy 
for the states and their 
subdivisions to engage 
in collective bargain- 
ing. And it is so hard 
to beat this down. 

How does one deal 
with an argument so 
specious as this? It 
is used so widely. 

The National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers published a bulletin in 
1941. It is entitled “Power of Mu- 
nicipalities to Enter Into Labor Union 
Contracts—A Survey of Law and 
Experience.” It should have been 
titled merely “A Survey of Opinion.” 
A proper but much too long title might 
have been “A Survey of Opinion from 
Those Who Sought Valiantly and 
Widely for Opinions to Support Their 
Opposition to Unions in Public Serv- 
ice. 

This bulletin uses captious argument 
and has been distributed throughout 
the country. It at least proved conclu- 
sively that there was almost no law 
on this subject. 

One may well wonder that public 
administrators have learned so little of 
the value of collective bargaining since 
so much value has been demonstrated 
in industry. They can be excused per- 
haps if one remembers that the turn- 
over among politicians and top public 
officials is extremely heavy. 

Still, there are the wise and the able 
among the people with whom we have 
to deal. The number of them is much 
larger than I have indicated so far, but 
I think that is pardonable. 

It is known by some that the wish 
of employes to get together for group 
activity and action is natural and 
should not be opposed if one is inter- 
ested in benefiting the service. Better 
public administrators know that in 
industry, where the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of the employes’ own 
choosing is now the accepted practice 
and where grievance machinery func- 
tions quickly and effectively, employer- 
employe relationships are on a high 





level and the industry itself benefits, 

The time will come when labor laws 
requiring private employers to deal 
with their organized employes will le 
“dead letters” because no one would 
choose to go back to the time of com- 
parative anarchy which is still the rule 
in public employment. More public 
administrators are willing to recognize 
that the benefits from collective bar- 
gaining which industry has demon- 
strated can be realized in public serv- 
ice also and that it is a waste of time 
for public officials to seek out argu- 
ments to use in delaying the develop- 
ment of the helpful process. 

As local organization has proven 
beneficial, so a wider base of organi- 
zation makes still more resources and 
advantages available to the employe 
group and through them to the employ- 
ers. Our union has a wide base in our 
international membership. That mem- 
bership supports activities at interna- 
tional headquarters which could not 
reasonably be duplicated at any lesser 
or narrower level. 

We have a civil service department 
which is expertly staffed. It renders 
a highly professional service and turns 
out a great body of work in connection 
with civil service and retirement legis- 
lation and administration. It is so ably 
conducted that the service is used not 
only by our local unions and councils 
but by public officials as well. 

We maintain a research service and 
an educational program. Our research 
material is used far and’ wide and our 
educational activities are getting more 
and more into all \branches of our 
union. Our public administration li- 
brary is growing regularly and serving 
admirably. 

I pay my respects to public adminis- 
trators aid officials who have ac- 
quainted themselves with this union 
and have come to look forward to the 
further development of our activities. 
There is the city manager who cor- 
responds with us about technical prob- 
lems of administration. There is the 
mayor who has asked for help from 
our representatives on problems of re- 
tirement and budget and who cor- 
responds with our headquarters about 
these matters. There is the state com- 
mission which on occasion will send 
a committee or a representative to our 
headquarters to confer about contem- 
plated rules and regulations or depart- 
ment undertakings. 

These situations, too, are excep- 
tional. The negative exceptions prob- 
ably serve best in illustrating the 
general problems with which we are 
confronted. The good instances show 
what the future. holds. 

The department head who declared 
flatly that he would deal with his em- 
ployes but would have nothing to do 
with a “third party” illustrates a still 
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general attitude. In time it will be 
replaced by a more constructive one. 

To get at this problem in its sharp- 
est outlines one probably should take 
an extreme employment group as well 
as an extreme type of employer. It 
may be conceded that a county mainte- 
nance force should be allowed to or- 
ganize, but those who concede this 
might have misgivings about health 
department inspectors or employment 
ofice employes. Many who would 
grant the right to these would seriously 
question the propriety of organization 
on the part of firefighters and police 
oficers. It is surprising how few 
people know that firefighters have been 
widely organized for many years and 
that their organization has brought 
great good to the service. Police or- 
ganization is newer and is a good 
employment situation to use in describ- 
ing attitudes and problems in organi- 
zation. 

The arguments used against police 
unionization are exactly the same as 
those used years ago by private em- 
ployers. They are not one bit different 
from those used less frequently by hos- 
pital superintendents or by labor fore- 
men and superintendents in public 
service, The question of police organi- 
zation does, however, bring out the 
whole matter in bold relief. 

Policemen are human beings. They 
are, in fact, working people with job 
problems, family situations and inter- 
ests just like other working people. 
Probably no group of workers has been 
more cruelly treated and is proportion- 
ately less well paid than the average 
American police officer. 

During the depression some police- 
men had their pay cut in half and were 
told bluntly that they could “make up 
the difference” on the beat. That 
policemen are used politically in many 
jurisdictions is common knowledge. 

Over the years this pernicious prac- 
tice has become so generally accepted 
in many places that “discipline” in 
police work means subservience and 
voicelessness, so that any officer who 
dares mention job problems, working 
conditions or economic difficulties is 
catalogued as insubordinate and a 
troublemaker. 

Under these conditions it is natural 


| that police officers would seek a vehicle 


or agency which they could use in free- 
ing themselves from the necessity of 
engaging in political conniving, in se- 
ciring a reasonable measure of job 
security by law and in solving job 
problems and economic difficulties. 
The best instrument available to them 
and the one they are using in increas- 
ing numbers is the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal 
Employes. Police officers are now or- 
ganized and affiliated in over one hun- 
dred communities. Some of the locals 
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are several years old and have done 
excellently. 

Sometimes when a police group or- 
ganizes and applies for affiliation with 
our international, there is a great to-do 
about it on the part of local officials. 
They may not recall that their prede- 
cessors made identical to-do about 
organization in other departments, and 
some still do. The argument is that 
“the men do not have the right to 
organize.” 

Still, the United States Constitution, 
in protecting civil liberties, including 
the right to assemble and petition the 
government, does not say “excepting 
police officers.” We think these con- 
stitutionally assured rights are un- 
deniable. 

Officials who would deny these rights 
to policemen ought to make an at- 
tempt to have such an exception writ- 
ten into the Constitution. If they can 
do it, we will, of course, obey and 
respect it. 

If they can do that to policemen, they 
can do it to others—and we have no 
reason to think they would hesitate. 
That is why we are meeting the issue 
on this front line. 

We do not raise the question of ex- 
clusive bargaining rights or the check- 
off. We have not asked for the closed 
shop. The men are merely exercising 
their constitutionally guaranteed right 
to assemble and petition their govern- 
ment, and in accepting a charter from 
our international they accept the con- 
dition that they cannot strike or even 
seriously consider strike action. The 
charters issued by our organization in- 
clude the following provision: 


“This charter is issued with the 
understanding by the parties hereto 
that it will be revoked immediately if 
the members of Local call or 
participate in a strike or refuse to per- 
form their duties as police officers.” 

Thus, the strike is not an issue. 

The arguments used by public offi- 
cials who are opposed to organization 
actually constitute much ado about 
nothing. They are thought out, seem- 
ingly with great effort, in order to 
invent a ground to support opposi- 
tion. We are interested in the basic 
right of assemblage. 

The position of this international 
union is that public employes ‘indi- 
vidually and collectively and as part of 
the working population of our country 
have rights, privileges and freedoms in 
common with other citizens, and that 
such rights are stipulated in and guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. These rights include, 
along with freedom of speech and of 
worship, the right as an organized 
group to assemble and to petition the 
government. 

Public employes in hundreds of com- 
munities have organized with us and 
are using our organization and through 
it the central labor unions and the 
State Federations of Labor as the 
agencies through which to express 
themselves and through which to test 
and protect these freedoms. We wel- 
come them and the use they are making 
of our organization. We hope and 
definitely expect that many more thou- 
sands of public employes of every class 
and kind in our jurisdiction will soon 
join with those already in membership. 











25 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


REAL contribution to the record 

of constructive labor progress was 
made by the third annual convention of 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor. No international labor body has 
ever written a platform more thor- 
oughly progressive or more sound in 
the fundamental doctrine of democratic 
trade unionism. 

. 
DUE TO THE maladministration of 
industry, and principally and primarily 
because of the studied and calculated 
arbitrary policies of reactionary em- 
ployers, there has come upon us a state 
of unemployment which is depriving 
fully 3,500,000 working people of the 
opportunity to earn a living. 
* 

THERE NEVER has been any doubt 


in the minds of union workers as to 


what is back of the “open shop” move- 
ment. They know that it is a movement 
backed by the powerful enemies of la- 
bor and fostered by an artificial propa- 
ganda. If there were a newspaper 
press fully alive to its mission, these 
plundering movements would-be so 
thoroughly exposed and condemned 
as to make future activity impossible. 
e 
LABOR FINDS itself again at the 
mercy of an unlimited use of judge- 
made law. The injunction, as it is now 
used and abused in labor disputes, is 
without sanction either in the Constitu- 
tion or in the fundamental law of the 
land. It is a pure usurpation of power 
and authority. 
e 

LENIN over his own signature has 
declared that the American labor move- 
ment must be destroyed as a condition 
to the overthrow of the American Re- 
public. Money has been abundantly 
furnished him in furtherance of that 
purpose. 
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by 
ANTHONY VALENTE 


Presideni, United Textile 


Workers of America 


tile shortages today. Those of 

you who have tried to buy 
shirts, sheets, towels, suits, hosiery, 
dresses, pajamas, work clothes, etc.— 
goods produced by the textile workers 
—are wondering why these items are 
not found on the shelves of your 
neighborhood stores despite the fact 
that the war has been over for some 
time now. The causes of this scarcity 
lie at the roots of our economy, and 
especially of the economy of the tex- 
tile industry. 

The extent of the shortage can be 
seen, for example, in cotton textiles, 
where a minimum of 9,000,000,000 
yards is needed to meet this year’s 
demand. The potential demand is es- 
timated at around 14,000,000,000 
vards for the year. In the fourth 
quarter of 1945, we produced 2,071,- 
000,000 yards of cotton cloth, or at a 
rate of only 8,284,000,000 yards a 
year. 

One of the chief reasons for this 
glaring deficit is the fact that 80,000 
additional workers are needed today 
in the cotton textile industry. The 
need for skilled textile workers is so 
critical that it holds up the hiring of 
unskilled cotton textile workers. The 
cotton textile industry reached its 
peak of 510,000 workers in the year 
1942. The average number of work- 
ers in 1939 was 396,000. By June, 
1945, however, the total number em- 
ployed in the cotton textile industry 
had dropped to 413,800 and by No- 
vember, 1945, to below 400,000 for the 
first time since 1939. 


| ) VERYBODY is bothered by tex- 


Low Wages in Industry 


This shortage of workers in the 
textile industry is due to the fact that 
there are still thousands of textile 
workers receiving less than 65 cents 
per hour, despite the wage increases 
that have been negotiated in the past 
few years. In a nationwide radio 
speech on March 10, Chester Bowles, 
National Economic Stabilizer, charged 
that clothing is short primarily because 
the workers in the mills which make 
cloth have always been miserably paid. 

Today most of the organized textile 
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The textile worker spends his laboring hours in a building like this 


workers, both in the North and in the 
South, are receiving a minimum wage 
of 65 cents an hour. However, the 
majority of the unorganized plants 
have as yet to follow the trend and 
increase the wages of their workers. 
If the 65-cent minimum wage bill, 
now pending before Congress, is 
passed, it will become more general 
throughout the industry. It is safe 
to predict that there will be an in- 
creased recruiting of workers as a re- 
sult of the rise in wages. 


Management Sits Down 


Another major cause of the short- 
age of textile products is the fact that 
management is on a sitdown strike. 
Some textile plants have adopted the 
practice of keeping excessive inven- 
tories, the purpose, of course, being 
to hold out for higher prices if they 
can bring about the end of OPA in 
June. 

After investigations by the Civilian 
Production Administration of these 
reports, that agency directed certain 
manufacturers of men’s shirts and 
nylon hose, who had built up exces- 
sive inventories, to halt immediately 
any further manufacture of these 
items until! inventories are reduced to 








Unit 
more reasonable levels. Until inven- +00 
tories are cut to a minimum, these gani 
manufacturers are not to accept de- majc 
livery of yarn or fabrics. Instead, Boa 
these raw materials can flow to manu- orga 
facturers who will make them into ap- Cie 


parel items for immediate shipment. Fi 

On March 4 the Civilian Production 
Administration made public the ac- 
tions taken against sixty-seven cotton, 
rayon and wool garment manufactur- 
ers who had been charged with ille- 
gally extending CC preference ratings 
in ordering textile fabrics under the 
government’s low-cost clothing pro- 
gram. In some instances the illegal 
purchase orders amounted to as much 
as 400 per cent of the individual au- 
thorized fabric allocations. A total 
of 3,500,000 yards of textiles, includ- | 
ing 1,760,465 yards of cotton, 1,486,- 
600 vards of rayon and 128,624 yards 
of woolens, was involved in the viola- 
tions. 

If only a spot investigation discov- 
ered this gross violation, it is safe to 
ask, “How many million yards were 
misused and not detected?” 

There. has ‘been an increased ten- 
dency on the part of cotton mills 0 
sell finished goods rather than gray 
goods. As usual, this has been attrib- 
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uted to the OPA price structure, al- 
though it is more likely that it is the 
the result of a strong sellers’ market 
in cotton textiles which has taken the 
risk out of the converting operation. 

The United Textile Workers of 
America has been an effective force 
in elevating the conditions of the tex- 
tile workers in the past few years. 
This group of workers, once the most 
exploited, is gradually, through or- 
ganization, being brought up to the 
level of decency. 

The average hourly earnings of the 
cotton textile workers in August, 1938, 
just before the U.T.W.A. was re- 
chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor, was 39.6 cents per hour. By 
June, 1945, we could report an average 
wage of 69.2 cents per hour. 

In one month alone (February, 
1945) our negotiators won approx- 
imately $4,000,000 in wage gains for 
the members of the United Tex- 
tile Workers. In addition to the im- 
provements in wage rates, we have 
won shift bonuses, holidays with pay, 
vacations with pay and other material 
benefits. 

In the last two years 30,000 new 
workers have been enrolled in the 
tnion. This progress has been made 
despite the raiding tactics of a rival 
Organization. 

While claiming to be the great bene- 
factor of the unorganized, the C.I.O. 
group has devoted itself to trying to 
wean away members and locals of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
instead of endeavoring to organize the 
1,000,000 textile workers still unor- 
ganized. In the last four months the 
majority of National Labor Relations 
Board elections participated in by our 
organization have been raids by the 
C.1.O. 


Fortunately, these raids not only 
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have been unsuccessful for the oppo- 
sition but they have backfired. Only 
recently thousands of workers in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, dissatisfied 
and disillusioned with the “leader- 
ship” of the C.L.O., left that organiza- 
tion in disgust and voted overwhelm- 
ingly to become part of our interna- 
tional union. 

The United Textile Workers of 
America is forging ahead. Back in 
1939, when a small group left the 
C.1.O. textile union and was rechar- 
tered by the American Federation of 
Labor, our numerical strength was 
only 1,500. Today we represent close 
to 100,000 textile workers and can 
honestly say that the United Textile 
Workers of America is well on the 
road to becoming one of the largest 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

With this record of achievement, 
we face the coming convention of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
scheduled to meet April 29 in Wash- 
ington. The delegates will be asked 
to adopt the program necessary to 
accelerate the momentum of our ad- 


Textile work is not 
easy work. Many of 
the jobs call for a 
lengthy training pe- 
riod. Yet the aver- 
age wage, even with 
the boosts won in 
recent years, is con- 
siderably below that 
of many other in- 
dustries. The union 
is continuing its war 
against this inequity 





vancement. The task that confronts 
us, however, is not only the problem 
of the United Textile Workers of 
America; the job of organization of 
1,000,000 unorganized textile workers 
is the problem of the labor movement 
as a whole. 

It is not likely that any other single 
project could give the nation as great 
an economic stimulus as the organiza- 
tion of the 1,000,000 unorganized tex- 
tile workers. 

Decent compensation for the army 
of textile workers would help to cre- 
ate full employment and full produc- 
tion, as it would make possible the 
tapping of the greatest potential mar- 
ket in the United States. Organiza- 
tion of the unorganized Southern tex- 
tile workers would bring political de- 
mocracy into benighted areas of the 
South now run by reactionary ele- 
ments. 

Once these workers become union- 
conscious, it is probable that they will 
become politically sophisticated and 
give active aid in the fight against 
such evils as the poll tax and other 
forms of political disfranchisement. 























The organizing of the textile work- 
ers of the South would extend in- 
creasing well-being to the masses of 
the people and eliminate poverty, 
slums, etc., thus laying the base for 
better nurseries, schools, housing and 
other community facilities. Above 
all, it would lift this outstanding sub- 
standard industry to its proper posi- 
tion in the national scheme of things. 

To this program the United Textile 
Workers of America is dedicated. The 
delegates at the coming convention 
will set up the framework. The job 
of making it a reality belongs to all 
in the organized labor movement. 
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FTER several years of dilly- 
dallying, of inconsistencies and 
indecision, the National Labor 

Relations Board has rendered a clear- 
cut decision on the rights of foremen 
and other supervisory employes to 
enjoy the full protection and benefits 
of the Wagner Act. 

In an article that appeared in the 
July, 1944, Feperationist I dis- 
cussed the leading cases decided by the 
Board involving this problem and the 
falsity of the contentions advanced by 
management in support of its posi- 
tion. I pointed out that both the his- 
toric development of trade unionism in 
this country and the plain language of 
the Wagner Act demanded that fore- 
men be regarded and treated as what 
they unquestionably are, namely, wage- 
earners who need, desire and are en- 
titled to the benefits of organization 
and collective bargaining. 


Case Involves Mine Foremen 


The Board's decision in the case in- 
volving Jones and Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration’s Vesta Mine and the United 
Mine Workers of America, District 50, 
completely recognizes that historic 
reality and legal necessity and accords 
to supervisory employes their just, 
elemental rights. 

Before analyzing and discussing the 
legal aspects of this decision it is well 
to make a few observations regarding 
some recent political developments that 
have grown out of the propaganda and 
agitation sponsored by employer asso- 
ciations in connection with the organi- 
zation of supervisory employes. 

After World War I powerful anti- 
labor forces, determined to smash the 
gains achieved by organized labor dur- 
ing the war, developed the so-called 
“American Plan.” This high-sound- 
ing formula was nothing but a cover-up 
for their effort to replace effective 
trade unionism by spineless company 
unions. Since then, however, the ad- 
vances made by organized labor in the 
legislatures, in the courts and, most 
important, in the support it enjoys 
among its own members and the gen- 
eral public, have made it necessary for 
those same anti-labor forces to play 
another tune, to look for other slogans. 
They have found one; they call it 
“management's prerogatives.” 

Almost daily there appear editorials 
and articles and costly advertisements 
which seek strenuously to convince the 
American public that organized labor 
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is bent upon the complete destruction 
of the managerial function ; that it de- 
sires to take over all of management’s 
discretions, privileges, etc., without at 
the same time taking over any of its 
risks; that, in brief, organized labor 
is determined to destroy the American 
system of free enterprise. 

Indeed, it may be said that part of 
management has been making a fetish 
of that bogeyman eventuality; some 
out of completely emotional and unrea- 
soned fear, and some out of full ap- 
preciation of the publicity value of 
fostering that myth. The rallying cry 
of “management’s prerogatives” is a 
convenient, frequently effective and 
ofttimes malodorous red herring. It is 
hardly an unfamiliar device. Always 
and everywhere persons whose pre- 
rogatives—that is, special privileges— 
have survived all justification, will seek 
to perpetuate the anachronism by sub- 
stituting emotional platitude for solid 
reason. 

The most dramatic argument they 
have advanced to support their care- 
fully nurtured bugaboo has been some 
of the more highly publicized recent 
attempts of supervisory employes to 
form or join labor unions. 

“Here,” they say, “is proof positive 
that labor unions are taking over man- 
agement. Everyone knows that super- 
visory employes are part and parcel of 
management. Therefore, the attempt 
to organize foremen or other super- 
visory employes is nothing more than 
the attempt to control management 
itself.” 

Superficially, that argument appears 
logical and persuasive. But only 
superficially. 

Overlooked completely —and con- 
veniently—is the simple historic fact 
that in many industries, like the con- 
struction and printing industries, fore- 
men have long been members of the 
same union of the employes whom they 
supervise and, of course, there has not 
been the slightest trend or suggestion 
of a trend in those industries toward 
the abolition of the line between man- 
agement and labor. 

It requires no elaborate or profound 
discussion to show the absurdity of the 
contention that foremen cannot or 
should not organize because they con- 
stitute management. If, indeed, fore- 
mien were employers, then we would 
have to say that we have been wit- 
nessing the strange phenomenon of 
employers striking against themselves. 


Untonlim Is for Foremen, Toe 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


The simple truth, of course, is that in 
his relationship with his employer the 
foreman is in the identical position as 
is the ordinary employe in his rela- 
tionship to his employer. 

A single foreman seeking to contract 
for his wages, hours and working con- 
ditions brings to the bargaining table 
no more economic strength than does 
the single ordinary employe. The re- 
sult is hardly a bargain or contract; it 
is unilateral dictation by the vastly 
superior economic power of the em- 
ployer. 

As the revered Justice Holmes said 
many years ago, there must be estab- 
lished that “equality of position be- 
tween the parties in which liberty of 
contract begins.” The foreman, like 
the ordinary employe, can hope to 
achieve that “equality of position” only 
by forming and joining labor organiza- 
tions which will consolidate the bar- 
gaining power among his fellow em- 
ployes and thereby make bargaining a 
reality and the resulting agreement a 
true and free contract. 

In saying that in his relationship to 
the employer the foreman differs not 
at all from that of the ordinary employe 
I do not ignore or minimize the fact 
that frequently supervisory employes 
are the direct representatives of man- 
agement in the ordinary, everyday 
routine of industry. Nor am I sug- 
gesting that there would be no prob- 
lems whatever growing out of the fact 
that a given foreman, at one and the 
same time, represents his employer and 
is a member of a union composed of 
the persons he supervises. 


Not Asked to Forget Obligations 

But I categorically state that no re- 
sponsible union would call upon a mem- 
ber foreman to repudiate his obligations 
to his employer. To say, as is too fre- 
quently said, that a foreman cannot 
possibly divide his allegiance between 
an employer and a union is like saying 
that a civil servant cannot also be a 
citizen. 

Moreover, if the contention is caf- 
ried to its logical extreme, it would 
apply with equal force to ordinary, 
non-supervisory employes. Such em- 
ployes, too, have an allegiance to their 
employer. Often such employes have 
access to important and confidential 
business information. The mere fact 
that these employes may and do belong 
to unions composed of employes of 4 
business competitor is surely no argu- 
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ment against their belonging to such 
unions. 

As aptly put by the Board in the 
Jones and Laughlin case: 


The unionization of foremen, particularly 
by affiliates of rank-and-file umions, raises 

a number of difficult problems in the field 
of labor relations. The problems are not, 
however, insoluble. This is attested by the 
experience in several industries where col- 
lective bargaining for foremen by the same 
union that represents rank-and-file em- 
loyes has existed for many rs, in Great 
aeitain as well as in the United States. 
There is no reason to believe that simi- 
larly satisfactory solutions cannot be 
reached in other industries. 

If all parties will recognize the rights 
of foremen, anc also their unique responsi- 
bilities, and will exercise special patience 
and understanding, the delicate problems 
created by the unionization of foremen can 
be worked out by men of goodwill on both 
sides in the give-and-take of collective 
bargaining. 

It is well at this point briefly to 
discuss the salient legal and policy 
considerations which the majority of 
the Board relied upon in the Jones and 
Laughlin case. 

The basic argument advanced by the 
company was that it was improper to 
certify a union that represented rank- 
and-file workers as the bargaining rep- 
resentative of supervisory employes. 
The force of that argument was con- 
siderably enhanced by the circumstance 
that, in previous cases involving fore- 
men, the Board had emphasized the 
fact that the union seeking certification 
was an independent, unaffiliated fore- 
men’s labor organization. 

The Board squarely met this con- 
tention by unassailable logic. It pointed 
out that foremen are “employes,” both 
in fact and—as previously held by the 
Board and the courts— within the 
meaning of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Once the employe status 
of foremen is incontestably established, 
it “is largely dispositive of this case,” 
for employes have the unfettered right 
freely to choose any legitimate labor 
organization. Said the Board: 

The act guarantees to all employes the 
right to bargain collectively “through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing.” Un- 
less, therefore, certification of a bargaining 
representative freely selected by a given 
group of employes in an appropriate unit 
would be contrary to the policy of the act, 
this Board cannot and s ould not refuse 
to honor the employes’ bales. That policy 
appears in the preamble: 

“It is hereby declared. to be the policy 
of the United States to eliminate the causes 
of certain substantial obstructions to the 
free flow of commerce and to mitigate and 
eliminate those obstructions when they have 
occurred by encouraging the practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining and by 
Protecting the exercise by workers of full 
freedom of association, self- -organization 
and designation of representatives of their 
own choosing, for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing the terms and conditions of their em- 
ployment or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion.” 

The Board correctly showed that the 
contentions of the company and the 
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dissenting Board member, when ana- 
lyzed, actually were addressed to the 
right of foremen to unionize as distin- 
guished from their right to avail them- 
selves of the machinery of the act. 
Workers, including foremen, formed 
and joined unions long before the 
Wagner Act was passed; and many 
continue so to do without any recourse 
to the act or to the Board. In other 
words, the act does not give employes 
the right to organize. That always 
existed. The act merely provides the 
machinery whereby that right may be 
effectively exercised without resort to 
economic pressure. 

Accordingly, the ultimate issue be- 
fore the Board was whether it was go- 
ing to compel foremen seeking recogni- 
tion to resort to their lawful right to 
strike by refusing them access to the 
processes and machinery of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The issue, 
thus accurately viewed, could, of 
course, permit of only one answer. 

The Board said: 

“The act, as written today, requires 
that we protect the right of employes 
te bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their choosing, not of our 
choosing. So long as the Congress of 
the United States imposes no limita- 
tion upon their choice, it is not for us 
to do so.” 

The importance of this decision can- 
not be overemphasized. The Board is 
to be congratulated for a lucid and sol- 
idly reasoned opinion which will aid 
immeasurably in meeting the propa- 
ganda campaign of “management’s 
prerogatives.” . 

However, it would be misleading to 


Veterans Need 


America’s returning fighting men 
want durable homes, not chicken 
coops, Vice-President Harry C. Bates 
of the American Federation of Labor 
told the National Public Housing Con- 
ference. Mr. Bates is chairman of the 
A. F. of L.’s Housing Committee. 

Blasting the false assumption that 
the housing emergency is limited to 
the next two years and charging that 
veterans will be “grossly cheated” if 
they are forced to buy jerry-built 
homes which become useless by the 
time they are paid for, the labor leader 
declared America cannot afford to 
“build now and plan later.” 

In a strong plea for support of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, which pro- 
vides for a long-range, integrated hous- 
ing program, Mr. Bates said: 

“We would not be fair to ourselves 
to assume that good homes for all 
Americans can be supplied through a 
brief, short-lived effort to provide two 
or three million homes regardless of 
their quality, regardless of their du- 
rability and safety and without a plan 


leave the impression that that campaign 
has failed because its premises were 
weak and false. Too often the very 
goal of propaganda is to sell an idea 
that has no merit or substance. Only 
recently the House of Representatives 
overwhelmingly passed a bill—the ill- 
conceived Case bill—which provided 
among many other things that “no 
supervisory employe shall have the 
status of an ‘employe’ for the purposes 
of * * * the National Labor Relations 
Act.” 

In testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on this 
bill, President Green neatly summed up 
its extravagant injustice when he said: 

“Section 12, called ‘Supervisory Em- 
ployes,’ removes from such supervisory 
employes any of the protections or 
rights granted by the National Labor 
Relations Act. This provision de- 
prives foremen of rights allowed any 
other persons actively participating in 
our economy. Their employers have, 
of course, the full right freely to asso- 
ciate with others and to designate rep- 
resentatives to deal for them. Under 
the Wagner Act ordinary employ es 
have similar rights. 

“But under this bill supervisory em- 
ployes are denied such rights. They 
become neither fish nor fowl. They, 
and they alone, are denied the economic 
protection that only organization can 
provide.” 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will 
reject this and other wholly unreasoned 
provisions of the Case bill. It is to be 
hoped, too, that the courts will com- 
pletely sustain the Board’s decision in 
the Jones and Laughlin case. 


Durable Homes 


to fit these homes into soundly designed 
neighborhoods and healthy communi- 
ties. If that is all we were planning 
to do, we would be fooling no one but 
ourselves and ignoring the most funda- 
mental facts underlying our whole 
housing problem. 

“We must endeavor to build as 
much housing as our present capacity, 
our facilities and our ingenuity permit. 
But what we build we must build well. 

“Veterans are entitled to special 
consideration in gaining access to the 
good and durable homes as soon as 
these are built. But veterans must 
not be placed in the position of hav- 
ing forced upon them, at greatly in- 
flated prices, inferior houses hastily 
thrown together. 

“It will not be a help to them but 
a great disservice if they find them- 
selves loaded down with a long-term 
financial obligation on a cheese-box 
heuse on a mud lot on the far end of 
town without streets, sidewalks, shop- 
ping facilities and adequate transpor- 
tation.” 
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New Names for Despotism 


E COULD wish for the United Nations 

Organization an opportunity to organize 
and develop procedures before dealing with a 
crisis in world affairs, but the Security Council in 
its New York meeting must deal with a critical 
situation. This situation has grown out of our 
failure to insist decisively upon principles of 
justice as the rock upon which to build our inter- 
national relations. 

Unless we can promptly and effectively make 
principles of human freedom our determining 
standard, we cannot end wars. Small nations 
must have rights equally with great nations. 

The contest now is between nations which seek 
security through the UNO and the U.S.S.R., 
which seeks to establish its own security by the 
old method of aggression. The Communist re- 
gime representing 6,000,000 party members has 
been imposed on 190,000,000 Russians and on 
neighboring states. To make the Communist re- 
gime secure at home, secret agents organize Com- 
munist cells in other countries, teaching them to 
place their loyalty to communism above their 
loyalty to country, and setting up secret channels 
by which party orders and directives can be trans- 
mitted. 

This secret network is a two-way intelli- 
gence system through which agents report on de- 
velopments within their own countries and get 
directives on how to promote the interests and 
objectives of Soviet communism. Such is the So- 
viet adaptation of the system of quisling agents 
used by the Nazis. 

These party members provide the means for 
intervening in the decisions or policies of other 
countries—intervening by means of persons who 
to all appearances are citizens but whose actions 
and decisions are controlled by outside agents. 
This phenomenon is familiar even in the United 
States. 

Another procedure which has become familiar 
in countries bordering upon the U.S.S.R. is the 
infiltration of Communists to take residence and 
then, as citizens of those countries, to carry out 
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U.S.S.R. plans to establish “friendly” govern- 
ments. 

These various procedures complicate the situ- 
ation which has developed in Iran. Two prov- 
inces of Iran have already declared their “inde- 
pendence.” This is the new form of colonization. 


The representatives of Iran brought their prob- 
lem to the first session of the Security Council, 
where it was agreed to await negotiations between 
the two governments. These negotiations took 
place at Moscow. They failed. 

The former head of the secret police is said 
to be organizing Soviet security among the 
Kurds, who also have declared their independ- 
ence with an army of 30,000. The Soviet army 
was remobilized after the end of hostilities and is 
now said to total 15,000,000. One million men 
are reported to be in the vicinity of Trieste. 

After victory over the Axis armies the world 
hoped to return to civilian production and to take 
care of its wounds. But instead of national deci- 
sions upon national problems there has been in- 
tervention by Communist agents in \practically 
every country, seeking to impose Communist doc- 
trines. 

The only cure for this situation is insistence 
upon moral principles which are essential to pres- 
ervation of democracy within our domestic life as 
well as in relations between nations. We must 
use our leadership to have all such problems 
brought to United Nations agencies for consider- 
ation and decision in accordance with the prin- 
ciples incorporated in the Charter of the Organ- 
ization. 

Unless the United Nations is a power for jus- 
tice, there is no justification for its existence. 


Price-Wage-Profits Control 


URING the war we set up government con- 
trol agencies to see that government produc- 
tion plans were carried out. Many of these pur- 
poses were so directly contrary to our normal way 
of action that government controls were thought 
necessary. We are opposed to government deter- 
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mination of wages—but we acceded for the du- 
ration. 

At the end of the war, as has ever happened, 
emergency agencies were reluctant to give way to 
normal procedures. Instead of easing controls 
which were a brake on civilian production in 
wartime, the agencies clung to their authority to 
regulate and urged longer and more extended 
power as the way to deal with developing prob- 
lems. 

While trade unions voluntarily pledged them- 
selves not to strike during the war and voluntarily 
relinquished collective bargaining, to continue 
such government regulations during peace means 
permanent restrictions on freedom. 


After V-J Day the President authorized col- 
lective bargaining within price ceilings—the in- 
auguration of a policy of return to a free econ- 
omy. In a free economy collective bargaining is 
the method by which management and workers 
make contracts and establish conditions of em- 
ployment. In the case of failure to reach an 
agreement, the government should make avail- 
able expert and adequate conciliation services, 
but should not intervene and attempt to settle the 
dispute except in industries affecting public 
health and safety. 

For their basic interests the parties to an indus- 
trial dispute demand a settlement. Intervention 
provides an excuse for not trying to reach an 
understanding. 


New government regulations issued in Febru- 
ary head us toward new price levels with accom- 
panying inflation. Unless workers increase their 
earnings their standards of living will go down. 
To protect themselves wage-earners must negoti- 
ate wage increases. These increases can then be 
submitted to the Wage Stabilization Board for 
approval. After the wage increase is approved, 
price relief may be sought from the Office of Price 
Administration. 

We are headed for a series of wage-price 
determinations by government agencies with con- 
tinued requests for more control. Through our 
representatives on the Wage Stabilization Board 
we have unsuccessfully proposed that existing 
precedents be made general in application. We 
believe that unless the administrative agency is 
guided by principles, it has little defense against 
political pressure groups. 

In order to protect our standards in the new 
price level that has been decreed, wage-earners 
Must now negotiate new wage rates covering 
increases in the costs of living since January, 
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1941, thus preventing loss in take-home pay. 

The Administration has made it impossible for 
industry and labor to make their own decisions. 
Clearly this is not the way to reconversion with 
return of free enterprise. For the present we must 
operate within the framework of executive orders. 
We must center on fixing the duration of govern- 
ment controls. Unless we pull ourselves out of 
this current and definitely limit government reg- 
ulation, there will be no security for personal free- 
dom and choice in our economy. 


To Prevent Starvation 

LTHOUGH we had an international relief 

organization and the Combined Food Board, 
suddenly we found large areas, with populations 
numbering 500,000,000, facing starvation. There 
had not been adequate registration of needs keyed 
into production programs; allocation of supplies 
was handicapped by incomplete information and 
cooperation; there were sudden and arbitrary 
blockings of customary channels of food supplies 
and forced migration of people so that crops were 
not harvested. 

The only source of relief is the Western Hemi- 
sphere, where we have been protected against 
periodic famines and the ravages of war. Our 
government immediately created its Famine 
Emergency Committee, which decided upon an 
appeal to all citizens to cooperate in a program 
to reduce our consumption of wheat 40 per cent 
and of fats 20 per cent. It was estimated that this 
alone would rescue 35,000,000 from starvation. 
It was recommended that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture have complete charge of food—starting 
with production on farms and extending to con- 


* sumers. 


The Combined Food Board is in process of 
reorganization for its new functions to relieve 
starvation. Some nations with large wheat sup- 
plies still wish to act alone. 

The honorary chairman of this emergency 
committee has appealed to all to give whole- 
hearted cooperation in the effort to save food for 
starving people, to give place at our home tables 
to invisible guests representing the millions who 
are starving. A chair for this invisible guest at 
each table will keep us reminded of starvation. 

We have opportunity voluntarily to deny our- 
selves in order to share with our neighbors. Let 
us show again how effective true democracy is. 
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NO BLUES TN ST. LOUIS 


By E. P. THEISS, 4. F. of L. Organizer 


Louis office of the American 
Federation of Labor is one of the 
great industrial sectors of the nation. 


"Eto AREA served by the St. 


From metropolitan St. Louis flow 
manufactured products of every con- 


ceivable description. The list includes 
footwear, chemicals, machinery, glass 
products, hardware, castings, furni- 
ture, miilinery, stoves, paints, paper 
containers, railroad cars, refrigerators, 
tin cans and caskets. 

There is an unusual degree of in- 
dustrial diversification in St. Louis. 
As a result, it would be difficult to 
find more than seven or eight per cent 
of the labor force employed in any 
single industry. 


A Solid Labor Movement 


The trade union movement of the 
St. Louis area is solid and sound. The 
trade unionists of this section of the 
country might be labeled by many as 
conservatives, but they have built a 
great empire for labor, profiting by the 
experience of their forebears, who 
learned their lessons well in the early 
days of our movement and nation. 

The labor movement in these parts 
went through some of the bitterest 
battles between labor and industry in 
American history. Many of these 
battles of the early days were attended 
by great suffering, almost unbearable 
hardship and the shedding of blood. 
A fitting memorial to the pioneer trade 
unionists and their sacrifices is the 
growth and vigor of the unions they 
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founded and in whose defense they 
fought. 

One hundred federal labor unions 
are served by the St. Louis office of 
the A. F. of L. The types of work 
performed by the members of these 
federal labor unions are many and 
varied. The range is all the way from 
junkyard workers to dental technicians. 

As is well known, the workers who 
are newly organized into federal labor 
unions are usually the recipients of ex- 
tremely low wages, are employed by 
some of the most adamant anti-union 
employers extant and generally are 
rather uneducated in the ways of or- 
ganized labor. As a result, the job of 
organizing and servicing federal labor 
unions is fraught with problems. It is 
a source of particular gratification, 
therefore, that in the St. Louis area 
our federal unions have succeeded in 
securing many good contracts. 

In addition to the manifestations of 
progress made by our federal labor 
unions, many local unions of A. F. of 
L. internationals in this territory are 
able to report excellent achievements. 
At least partially, their gains must be 
ascribed to a four-year general organ- 
izing campaign financed jointly by the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
contributions of approximately 100 
local unions. 

During the campaign the workers of 
scores of companies with unorganized 
employes were reached. Membership 
applications were filed by thousands of 
workers. This joint organizing cam- 


paign, which ended late in 1945, was 
directly or indirectly responsible for 
bringing some 40,000 new members 
into the A. F. of L. in St. Louis. Sev- 
eral of the most notorious labor-hating 
companies in the city were organized, 
among them firms that had been on 
labor’s “We Do Not Patronize”’ list 
for twenty years and longer. 

The C.I.O. was put to rout in a 
series of showdowns. 

The joint organizing campaign gave 
our unions in St. Louis a magnificent 
opportunity to work together in com- 
plete cooperation one with the other. 
Full advantage of this opportunity was 
taken and the spirit of cooperation con- 
tinues to flourish notwithstanding the 
close of the drive. 


City's Laundries Again Organized 


One of the outstanding labor ac- 
complishments of the past year in St. 
Louis was the reorganization of some 
twenty-nine laundries operating in the 
city and the consummation of a feder- 
ated agreement with the Amalgamated 
Association of Cleaning and Dyeing 
Companies. This victory brought some 
2,000 laundry workers back into the 
A. F. of L., reestablished decent work- 
ing conditions and produced substan- 
tial wage increases for all employes. 

Five or six years ago these workers 
were organized in the Laundry Work- 
ers, the Teamsters and the Cleaners 
and Dyers, but the laundry associa- 
tion at that time repudiated its agree 
ment with the unions and almost de- 
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stroyed both the Laundry Workers and 
the Cleaners and Dyers in St. Louis. 

During the war the workers in this 
territory made wage gains. Today they 
expect to move forward some more. 
The goal is improvements both in 
wages and working conditions, and 
labor in the St. Louis area appears to 
be in a good position to reach this 
goal if intelligence and sound judge- 
ment are used. 

Organized labor during the wartime 
period did everything possible to main- 
fain wages and working conditions 
which would be fitting for our return- 
ing servicemen. Our unions currently 
are doing everything possible to help 
the veteran. In particular, they are 
trying to help him in his effort to find 





the very best employment available. 

St. Louis labor is devoting part of 
its time and energies to counteracting 
the activities of the well-financed anti- 
labor forces. These enemies of trade 
unionism are solidly organized. Their 
paramount purpose is to destroy labor. 

We are confident, in St. Louis, that 
our segment of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will succeed in doing its 
share to repel the anti-labor connivers. 
As we view the problem, it seems clear 
that if labor and its representatives re- 
member always that the best interests 
of all labor must come ahead of the 
interests of one local union or of one 
person, the anti-labor people will not 
be able to get very far. 

The American Federation of .Labor 


movement of St. Louis and vicinity 
looks forward to an era of unprece- 
dented prosperity once reconversion 
has been completed. It is generally 


felt that employment will be readily 


obtainable when industrial operations 
get going at peak peacetime levels. It 
is risky, of course, to make prognos- 
tications about what will happen once 
the commodity needs piled up during 
the war years have been filled. The 
mood, however, is unmistakably one 
of optimism. 

We in St. Louis want to do our share 
to advance the great humanitarian 
project of improving the people’s stand- 
ard of living. We are ready, with the 
return of peace, to rededicate our lives 
to this noble task. 


CALIFORMA EXACTS 


DISABILITY 


The author watches as Governor Warren affixes his signature 


HE MOST important piece of 

social legislation enacted in Cali- 

fornia in a decade is the Dis- 
ability Insurance Act adopted by the 
1946 special session of the California 
State Legislature. Eligible to receive 
benefits under this law are workers 
whose loss of wages is due to illness or 
accidents not covered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

This measure has been fought for 
by the California State Federation of 
Labor and by State Senator Jack 
Shelley, also president of the San 
Francisco Labor Council, since 1941. 
Its enactment makes California the 
first large state to pass such legislation. 
The only other state with a similar 
system in operation is Rhode Island. 

The amount and duration of bene- 
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fits will be the same as for unemploy- 
ment insurance—from $10 to $20 per 
week for a period of nine to twenty- 
three weeks, depending on the appli- 
cant’s earnings during his base period. 
A qualified individual is entitled to 
maximum benefits for either unem- 
ployment insurance or disability insur- 
ance in any benefit year, but to only 
one and one-half times the maximum 
benefits, or thirty-five weeks, for a 
combination of both disability and un- 
employment. 

The one per cent tax presently col- 
lected from employes for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits will, after the 
effective date of the act, be deposited 
in the Disability Insurance Fund, from 
which payments for disability will be 
made. Employes will therefore receive 


INSURANCE 


By C. J. HAGGERTY 


the new benefits without any additional 
cost whatsoever. Neither employers 
nor taxpayers contribute to the Dis- 
ability Fund. The new system of dis- 
ability insurance is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the California Stabilization 
Commission,, which administers the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The first claim for each uninter- 
rupted period of disability must be 
accompanied by a certificate of dis- 
ability signed by a physician as defined 
in the Labor Code, and a finding must 
be made that the applicant is unable to 
perform his regular and customary 
work. Claims may be filed at any un- 
employment insurance office, and pro- 
cedures relative to applications and ap- 
peals are almost identical with those for 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

Governor Earl Warren placed the 
subject of disability payments in his 
official call for the special session and 
made it clear that this issue rated 
No. 1 on his agenda of social legislation. 
Senator: Shelley quarterbacked the 
successful fight for its adoption through 
many turbulent struggles in both 
houses of the legislature and success- 
fully overcame efforts to emasculate 
the bill through amendments. 

The California State Federation of 
Labor, which fought with all of its vigor 
for this measure, is deeply grateful for 
the success of the program that has 
placed California in the forefront in 
providing wage-earners with disability 
insurance. 
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1.0. Revises Its Constitution 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


A. F. of L. International Representative 


organization in which employers 

and workers share with govern- 
ment full responsibility for drafting 
treaties is the twenty-seven-year-old 
international Labor Organization. By 
virtue of action at last year’s Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in Paris, two 
years of discussion of possible constitu- 
tional change were climaxed by the es- 
tablishment of a Conference Delegation 
on Constitutional Questions, known as 
a Working Party, to meet at London 
to review all previous proposals and to 
prepare specific recommendations. 

To serve on the Working Party, 
each group in the conference selected 
its own representatives, with three in- 
dividuals to represent workers, three 
to represent employers and six govern- 
ments to participate on behalf of the 
fifty governments which hold member- 
ship in the I.L.O. It was made clear 
that those chosen would seek a basis for 
common agreement rather than try to 
carry motions by majority votes. 

The United States was one of the 
governments designated by the confer- 
ence and sent as representatives Miss 
Frieda Miller, chief, Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, and Bernard 
Wiesman, chief, International Labor 
Organizations Branch, Department of 
State. The United Kingdom, China, 
Cuba, France and the Union of South 
Africa were the other governments 
represented. The workers’ and em- 
ployers’ representatives were: 


[re ONLY public international 


Workers’ Representatives 


Robert J. Watt, international representa- 
tive, A. F. of L. 

Joseph Hallsworth, general secretary, Na- 
tional Union of Distributive and Allied 
Workers, United Kingdém. 

Leon Jouhaux, general secretary, General 
Confederation of Labor, France. 

Gunnar Andersson, president, Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Galens (alternate). 


Employers’ Representatives 

Sir John Forbes Watson, director, British 
Employers’ Confederation. 

P. Waline, general secretary, Federation 
of Metal and Mining Industries, France. 

Yilanes Ramos, member, Executive Com- 
mittee, Confederation of Chambers of Indus- 
try. 

G. Myrddin Evans, the British dele- 
gate, who is deputy secretary of the 
British Ministry of Labor and National 
Service and the newly elected chair- 
man of the Governing Body of the 
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I.L.O., was unanimously elected chair- 
man of the Constitutional Delegation. 
The firmness, tact and clarity with 
which Mr. Evans expedited the delib- 
erations without at all restricting full 
debate on each issue not only enabled 
the Working Party to complete its as- 
signment on schedule, but also brought 
to each member an enthusiastic con- 
fidence that under his chairmanship the 
I.L.0. would prove itself able to ad- 
just to the many complex postwar 
tasks which face this great intergovern- 
mental instrument of social justice. 

In addition to the emergency meas- 
ures as to amendment procedure, 
financing and membership which were 
adopted and submitted to the member 
governments for ratification or accept- 
ance, the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Paris brought forth a number 
of proposals for constitutional revision 
which were referred to the Working 
Party along with some eighty sugges- 
tions made during the preceding year 
and a half. Many of these proposals, 
of course, concerned the same few focal 
issues as to the functioning and com- 
position of the Organization. 

The outstanding proposal agreed 
upon unanimously by the Working 
Party is one to make more effective 
the labor standards embodied in I.L.O. 
conventions (treaties) and recommen- 
dations. Without minimizing the ef- 
fectiveness of the I.L.O. as the only 
world forum in which the political and 
economic representatives of some fifty 
nations meet on an equal basis to dis- 
cuss ways and means of social progress, 
and without belittling the great value 
of the social and economic research and 
statistics of the I.L.O., it is clear that 
the major function and the economic 
value of the Organization are concen- 
trated in the making of labor standard 
treaties and model laws, known as 
conventions and recommendations. 

Under the constitution of 1919 each 
member nation is obligated to submit 
to the competent authority each con- 
vention or treaty adopted by the con- 
ference by a two-thirds majority. It is 
obligated to report on action taken to 
give effect to that convention. In the 
case of federal governments, such as 
the United States, where constitutional 
limitations restrict the power of the 
national authority to deal with labor 
legislation, the member nation is obli- 


gated only to treat such a convention 
as a recommendation. 

Only eight conventions adopted dur- 
ing this country’s membership in the 
LL.O. have appeared to the Chief 
Executive to be suitable for submission 
to the Senate for ratification, and five 
of them have been ratified. A recom- 
mendation resembles a convention in 
many ways, but does not involve an 
international commitment among sov- 
ereign nations to make and maintain 
a specific standard for at least a speci- 
fied number of years. 

Under I.L.O. procedure each mem- 
ber nation is obligated to submit each 
recommendation adopted at the con- 
ference to its competent authority in 
order that it may be put into effect by 
legislation or other action. The prac- 
tice of the United States has been to 
submit recommendations and conven- 
tions which appear inside the federal 
government’s authority to both houses 
of Congress for their information and 
possible action. Usually no affirmative 
action has resulted here.’ 

Under the existing constitution, 
countries which ratify a convention are 
obligated to file reports showing how 
the convention is being applied, but 
the countries which fail to ratify are 
under no obligation beyond that of 
submission to the competent authority. 
For many years some dissatisfaction 
has existed as to the operation of this 
fundamental machinery. 

Some nations have accepted as their 
responsibilities the ratifying and put- 
ting into effect of I.L.O. conventions 
even when clear competitive disadvan- 
tages might result. Great Britain and 
the older democracies of Europe were 
particularly sensitive to the moral duty 
of I.L.O. members to make I.L.O. 
conventions fully effective. Yet it has 
been said many times that a few other 
countries whose representatives regu- 
larly have voted to adopt conventions 
rarely, if ever, made any effort to ratify 
or, if they ratified, seldom took any 
steps to put into practice what they had 
helped to formulate and adopt. ; 

Americans are in a peculiarly diffi- 
cult position on this matter. When 
the United States accepted membership 
in 1934, it was practically our first step 
away from the isolationism of the 
Twenties and particular care had to be 
taken to avoid the adverse reactions 
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which might have resulted if, because 
of this venture into international co- 
operation, the federal government had 
used its constitutional authority under 
the treaty-making power to extend its 
jurisdiction over labor and social legis- 
lation, which at that time appeared an 
almost exclusive responsibility of the 
states. 

While the famous Supreme Court 
decision in Missouri and Holland es- 
tablished the right of the federal gov- 
ernment to legislate in pursuance of a 
treaty obligation lawfully entered into, 
the decision concerned migratory birds, 
not men and women working in local 
sweatshops! With much reason, there- 
fore, some people felt that the federal 
government might be able to extend 
its authority pursuant to a treaty only 
if the subjects were not within the 
reserved power of the states. Yet the 
[.L.O. conventions naturally were not 
limited to workers involved in inter- 
state commerce. 

Another practical obstacie existed. 
The minimum standards of the I.L.O. 
conventions of the Thirties were 
usually below the standards enjoyed 
by most American industrial workers 
and considerably below the standards 
already achieved by American Federa- 
tion of Labor members here, even 
though above the conditions in many 
other nations. While it is clearly the 
wish of American labor to help work- 
ers in other lands raise their standards, 
and also clearly a matter of self-interest 
wherever their products are in compe- 
tition with ours, it would be extremely 
dificult, if not impossible, to arouse 
enough support to secure action by 
Congress over matters hitherto deemed 
within the exclusive authority of the 
states when such action would bring 
no immediate benefit within our coun- 
try for American workers. ; 

The members of the Working Party 
were fully aware of these considera- 
tions and eager that the anomalous 
situation be corrected so that the na- 
tion with the generally highest stand- 
ards would not appear to be remiss in 
its obligations of ratification. The sen- 
timent was accompanied by a belief 
on the part of other groups that means 
should be found for acknowledging the 
social progress of countries which have 
not, for one reason or another, found 
it feasible to ratify a convention, but 
which have achieved equally high 
standards by legislation or by genuine 
and widely accepted collective agree- 
ments. Admittedly, neither of the lat- 
ter is a substitute for a convention 
because a convention is a treaty among 
ratifying nations by which each ratify- 
ing country binds itself for a definite 
period to maintain at least the mini- 
mum level of the conventions. 

The decision of the Working Party 
Was realistic and, in some ways, revo- 
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lutionary. Noting that even the United 
Nations Charter respects the sover- 
eignty of member nations, the groups 
dismissed several suggestions that the 
conventions of the I.L.O. be made 
mandatory or that governments should 
be required to explain why the compe- 
tent authorities had failed to ratify or 
even reject conventions adopted by a 
conference in which their delegates had 
participated. But it was no negative 
position which the Working Party 
took. 

Without a dissenting voice it was 
agreed that, in addition to the pre- 
vious obligations concerning submis- 
sion of conventions for ratification and 
reports on the application of those 
adopted, governments should inform 
the I.L.O. of the action taken by the 
competent authority and, if not ratified, 
should report “at appropriate intervals 
as requested by the Governing Body, 
the position of its law and practice in 
regard to the matters dealt with in the 
convention and showing the extent to 
which effect has been given, or is pro- 
posed to be given, to any of the pro- 
visions of the convention by legislation, 
administrative action, collective agree- 
ment or otherwise, and stating the 
difficulties which prevent or delay the 
ratification of such convention.” 


Scrutiny for Government Reports 

A similar provision is proposed by 
the Working Party in respect to 
recommendations. The representative 
employer and labor organizations in 
each country are to be given copies of 
the information and reports trans- 
mitted to the I.L.O. by the government 
of that country. This step will serve 
a double purpose. It will provide a 
competent check as to the authenticity 
of the official reports and thus minimize 
any bureaucratic embellishment of ac- 
tual facts, since such reports, if incor- 
rect, could be challenged through the 
I.L.O. committee of experts or by the 
workers’ or employers’ delegates cho- 
sen in agreement with the most repre- 
sentative organizations. Also it will 
keep such organizations fully informed 
and interested in the progress being 
made to achieve the objectives which 
have been solemnly set forth in con- 
ference actions. 

While it will involve a heavy report- 
ing burden upon the government agen- 
cies concerned—in this country pri- 
marily the Department of Labor—it 
will bring a high sense of realism, as 
Sir John Forbes Watson described it, 
into the deliberations of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference and into the 
work of the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. and the Office of the I.L.O. 

It will be perhaps the first occasion 
when collective agreements have been 
recognized in an intergovernmental 
commitment. The average reader may 
not appreciate in the apparently mild 


language what a big step forward it 
will constitute in the development of 
an economic democracy. For the first 
time, on an international plane, it will 
open the way to recognizing the stand- 
ards agreed to by employers and work- 
ers as having a durable force equivalent 
to but not derived from government 
action or dictum. 

It is hoped that the provisions for 
reporting will result in clarifying the 
situation of federal governments where 
constitutional limitations restrict the 
scope of labor and social legislation by 
the central government. The Working 
Party had proposals before it which 
would obligate federal governments to 
refer conventions outside its compe- 
tence to the states for action, but de- 
cided that since substantial variations 
exist in the constitutions of such na- 
tions and since the United States was 
the only such government represented 
on the Working Party, the proposals 
should be submitted to all such member 
governments before a specific recom- 
mendation would be proposed for 
constitutional amendment. 

The second major decision of the 
Working Party and the only one on 
which a dissent was recorded was that 
no change should be recommended in 
the composition of the conference or 
Governing Body. Two proposals were 
formally before the Working Party in 
this matter, all of them designed to 
increase the size of delegations by 
changing the ratio of two government 
delegates, one employer delegate and 
one worker delegate (2-1-1) to such 
proportions as 2-1-2 or 2-2-2 and one 
suggestion of 1-1-2 was also noted. 
The 2-2-2 proposal was pressed most 
vigorously by a representative of the 
Belgian government, which was invited 
to participate on this item in accord- 
ance with the Paris conference de- 
cision, and by the French government 
representative. 

These proposals were analyzed at 
great length. The Belgian representa- 
tive’s arguments in support of the 
proposals proved harmful when he sug- 
gested that, in countries where labor is 
not united, the major group could have 
one workers’ delegate and a set of 
advisers and the second and lesser 
groups should seek to agree on the 
second delegate and a set of advisers. 
Not only would this bring the unfortu- 
nate consequences of domestic disunity 
into the deliberations of this official 
international agency and cause either 
unduly cumbersome staffing of com- 
mittees or controversies as to the allo- 
cation of responsibility, but it would 
also simply move possible controversy 
on selection down from the level of the 
labor movement as a whole to the level 
of all minority groups. , 

The I.L.O. constitution provides 
that each government should name 
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non-government delegates and advisers 
chosen in agreement with the industrial 
organizations most representative of 
workers and employers in that country. 
The workers’ and employers’ delegates, 
accordingly, represent all workers and 
employers in their country when at- 
tending the I.L.O. conference, rather 
than any specific organization with 
which they may be affiliated. 

By including among the advisers 
representatives named in consultation 
with major groups in addition to that 
from which the delegate is chosen, a 
broad and united delegation is assured 
for the workers and employers, respec- 
tively, of each country. 

Proposals to provide for special rep- 
resentation for workers or management 
in socialized undertakings also ap- 
peared to the Working Party to have 
little merit or necessity under I.L.O. 
principles. It was accordingly decided, 
with the French government represent- 
ative dissenting, to recommend a con- 
tinuance of the present arrangements 
for the selection of delegates and the 
composition of the conference and the 
Governing Body. 

Under an arrangement very similar 
to that under Article 71 of the UNO 
Charter, the Working Party proposed 
that the I.L.O. may make arrange- 
ments for consultation with recognized 
non-governmental international organ- 
izations of employers, workers, agri- 
culturists and cooperatives. 

Article 12 provides for cooperation 
with inter-governmental organizations 
such as the United Nations or special- 
ized agencies such as FAO, the Inter- 
national Bank, Monetary Fund, etc. 
The often expressed desire of the 
I.L.O. is, of course, to establish close 


official relations with the UNO in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the Charter. An I.L.O. negotiat- 
ing committee has existed for 
this purpose since April, 1944. 

It is good to note that the 
United Nations Economic and 
Social Council has finally estab- 
lished its committee to meet the 
I.L.O. and similar specialized 
agencies and negotiate the terms 
of relationship. The UNO com- 
mittee is to meet in New York 
City on May 24, just prior to the 
second session of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Many other changes were 
agreed upon by the Working 
Party, detailed discussion of 
which is impossible here because 
of space limitations. Many of 
these changes are typified in the 
decision to annex to the constitu- 
tion the Declaration of Philadel- 
phia which, adopted in 1944, sets 
forth in admirable terms the ob- 
jectives and principles of the 
I.L.O. It is a code of democratic 


TRACY JOINS ILO 


FORMER Assistant Secretary of Labor Danie 
W. Tracy has been appointed by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office to the position of labor 
relations counselor. 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers from 1933 to 1940, when he was 
named Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. Tracy was president 





principles which President Roose- 
velt hailed at the time as one of 
the significant statements of human 
aspirations in the modern world. 
And, marking the great progress in 
the improvement of working conditions 
among nations, it was agreed that 
Article 41 of the 1919 constitution 
should be deleted. The “General Prin- 
ciples” of 1919 set forth in that article 
have so largely been attained among 
industrialized nations that a reiteration 
of them in 1946 would seem a back- 
ward step. The very fact that its origi- 
nal objectives have so largely been 
attained during the first twenty-seven 


Federal Wage Regulation 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the revision of the index. The public 
members suggested—and the industry 
members agreed—that the basis of 
wage regulation should be shifted from 
wage rates to earnings. 

Since many workers were paid pre- 
mium rates for shift work and over- 
time, and some workers had worked 
under incentive systems, a substantial 
proportion of workers had take-home 
pay equal to the rise in the cost of 
living. By assuming that all workers 
had enjoyed equally large increases in 
their take-home pay, a majority of the 
War Labor Board reached the conclu- 
sion that no modification of the Little 
Steel formula should be made. 

Once again a realistic revision of the 
Little Steel formula had been avoided 
—but not without changing the rules 
in the middle of the game. \Wage regu- 
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lation by control of wage rates was 
discarded in favor of regulating wages 
on the basis of a modified “take-home 
pay” concept. This change in stand- 
ards laid the foundation for substantial 
wage increases during the postwar 
period. If wage increases were denied 
because take-home pay was high, then 
logically any decline in take-home pay 
was a sound basis for demanding wage 
increases. The time was not far off 
when this particular argument would 
be pressed by American workers. V-J 
Day was rapidly approaching. 


Executive Order 9599 


Several days after V-J Day, Presi- 
dent Truman issued the first of a series 
of orders designed to “promote a swift 
and orderly transition to a peacetime 
economy of free, independent private 


years of I.L.O. operations is one of the 
finest evaluations of the progress which 
member nations, through governments, 
workers and employers, have been able 
to achieve. 

Thus the Declaration of Philadel- 
phia, written by liberty-loving repre- 
sentatives of some forty nations on the 
eve of D-Day, becomes the keynote of 
the I.L.O. as it will face the future, 
re-equipped with a constitutional man- 
date to promote the social justice 
necessary to a universal and lasting 
peace. 


enterprise, with full employment and 
maximum production in industry and 
agriculture.” On August 18, 1945, the 
President issued Executive Order 9599 
and from time to time since then he 
and other officials of the Administra- 
tion have continued to issue further 
executive orders and directives to 
“clarify” this original order. Execu- 
tive Order 9599 is probably one of the 
most “explained” orders ever issued by 
a President; but it is also one of the 
least understood. 

Executive Order 9599 abolished all 
controls over wage increases for which 
an employer did not seek price relief 
to meet the added costs of production. 
The bracket system was abolished. 
When negotiated wage increases were 
to be used for price relief purposes, 
the wage stabilization principles o! 
Executive Order 9250 were to be used. 
However, any action of the War Labor 
Board could be reversed if the Director 
of Economic Stabilization cared to veto 
it. While jurisdiction over wage dis- 
putes was apparently retained by the 
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federal government, the fact was well 
known that the government would soon 
withdraw from this field entirely. 
The apparent elimination of Execu- 
tive Order 9328 and the May 12, 1943, 
directive and the resurrection of Ex- 
ecutive Order 9250 were both done so 
idly that uncertainty and confusion 
suited. There was need for further 
“darification” of the wage stabilization 
ram. Executive Order 9651 was 
the Administration’s answer. 


ecutive Order 9651 

On October 30, 1945, President 
Truman issued Executive Order 9651 
—just two and one-half months after 
Executive Order 9599. The latest ex- 
ecutive order was defined as an amend- 
ment to Executive Order 9559 since 
that order was so vague as to be 
unworkable. Under the terms of this 
order negotiated or voluntary wage in- 
creases could be granted without prior 
approval of the government, if no price 
relief were requested. If an employer 
were not certain that he would need 
price relief to offset the increased costs 
of doing business attributable to the 
wage increases, he was permitted to 
submit his request for relief after a 
trial period of six months. ; 

When an employer did request price 
relief at the close of the waiting period, 
the War Labor Board was to judge 
his request on the following criteria: 

(1) Increases to correct maladjustment 
between the cost of living and take-home 
pay were permissible up to 33 per cent of 
the average straight-time hourly earnings 
of January 1, 1941. y hs iy 

(2) Increases to correct inequities in 
wage rates among plants in the same in- 
dustry or locality were permissible, with 
due regard to normal competitive relation- 
shi s 
3) Increases to assure full recruitment 
of manpower were also permissible. 

While the Board could determine 
how much of a voluntary wage increase- 
could be used for ‘price relief purposes 
by applying the above criteria, it did 
not possess the authority to reduce a 
wage increase that had been agreed 
upon or paid. 

Whatever were the shortcomings of 
this first explanation of what was 
meant by Executive Order 9599, it did 
relax some of the wartime control 
over collective bargaining. Millions of 
workers in international unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor benefited by this opportunity to 
bargain freely for the first time since 
October 2, 1942. 

However, other organized groups 
who were not so experienced in the 
held of collective bargaining, and who 
had depended on government help in 
all their activities in the past, decided 
that they would have to have govern- 
ment assistance once more to secure 
lurther wage advances, even if this 
meant junking the so-called reconver- 
sion wage and price policy of the 
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President. These groups made it plain 
that, unless they received this aid from 
government, they would use their po- 
litical strength against the present ad- 
ministration when the proper time 
came. The first step in their plan to 
secure government help was a series 
of strikes in so-called key industries. 

Within a few months the entire pro- 
gram of wage and price control con- 
tained in Executive Orders 9599 and 
9651 was stymied as the administra- 
tion attempted to “settle” the strikes 
by appointing so-called “fact-finding 
panels.” Such panels were appointed 
for the General Motors strike, the 
meat-packing strike and the strike 
against Big Steel. 

The steel panel discovered the fact 
that an hourly increase of 19% cents 
per hour was an equitable basis of 
settlement and made that recommenda- 
tion to the President. He, in turn, 
decided that 1814 cents was an equi- 
table solution after allowing the com- 
panies involved an average of $5 per 
ton price relief. 

The general public quickly perceived 
that the wage increases granted in the 
steel case bore no relationship to the 
wage stabilization policies which were 
supposedly in effect and applicable to 
any wage agreement. The existence of 
one set of wage regulations for workers 
who had successfully negotiated wage 
increases for which price relief was 
sought by employers and another set 
of wage regulations for workers who 
could not negotiate wage increases 
without striking simply added another 
element of confusion to the entire wage 
stabilization program. The time had 
come for another “explanation” of the 
administration’s wage stabilization pro- 
gram for the reconversion period; it 
was time to supplement Executive 
Order 9599 once again. The much- 
needed explanation of how a dual 
standard of wage regulations was pos- 
sible was not long in coming. 


Executive Order 9697 


The explanation of the dual stand- 
ards of wage stabilization policy affect- 
ing negotiated wage increases and 
increases obtained through government 
fact-finding boards was provided by 
Executive Order 9697 on February 14, 
1946. The dilemma was solved by 
approving—without reference to any 
set of wage regulations—all wage in- 
creases made “in accordance with a 
governmental recommendation in a 
wage controversy announced prior to 
the effective date of this order.” All 
other wage increases—including rec- 
ommendations subsequently made by 
governmentally appointed fact-finding 
boards—would be subject to new regu- 
lations. 

The keystone of the new wage regu- 
lations was that no wage increase—for 





which price relief would be needed— 
could be put into effect unless it was 
first approved for price relief purposes. 
Any employer who desired price re- 
lief—or thought that he might need 
price relief in the future—for the wage 
increases he had agreed to was obliged 
to submit the increase to the National 
Wage Stabilization Board first. Feail- 
ure to do so would mean that the wage 
increase would be considered “unap- 
proved” and could never be used as 
a basis of obtaining price relief. 

When a wage increase was sub- 
mitted to the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board or other properly consti- 
tuted authorities, a new set of wage 
standards was to be used to determine 
the amount usable for price relief pur- 
poses. In brief, these standards were: 

(1) Wage increases should be approved 
if they are consistent with “the general 
pattern of wage or salary adjustments 
which has been established in the industry 
or local labor market area between August 
18, 1945, and the effective date of this 
order.” 

(2) Where there is no such general pat- 
tern, wage increases shall be approved to 
eliminate gross inequities as between re- 
lated industries, plants or job classifica- 
tions. 

(3) Where there is no such general pat- 
tern, wage increases shall be approved to 
correct substandards of living. 

(4) Wage increases shall be approved to 
correct disparities between the increase in 
wage rates in appropriate units since Janu- 
ary, 1941, and the increase in the cost of 
living between January, 1941, and Sep- 
tember, 1945. 

(5) Wage increases may be approved 
where they fall within the wartime wage 
standards in effect August 17, 1945 (ex- 
cept the standards relating to “rare and 
unusual” cases) which were used in 
passing on applications for approval of 
wage or salary increases. 

This version of postwar wage regu- 
lation did not diminish the confusion 
in the minds of the wage-earners of 
America. Instead, it made clear that 
those international unions which had 
not cooperated with the government's 
reconversion program by striking were 
rewarded handsomely. To put the 
matter bluntly, both the workers:in the 
steel industry and the employers had 
successfully and simultaneously negoti- 
ated a wage and price increase with 
the President of the United States. 
And this preferred treatment was—for 
the time being—limited to them. 

Wage-earners no less deserving of 
increased incomes were left to bargain 
with employers who were confronted 
with new and unintelligible rules of 
wage stabilization before they could 
obtain price relief. By this time both 
employers and employes were so be- 
numbed by the never-ending procession 
of executive orders that there was no 
appreciable change in the tempo of pro- 
duction. Reconversion was stalled on 
dead-center. 

But the befuddled, benumbed and 
beaten wage-earners had still to ex- 
perience another set of “supplemen- 
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tary” wage regulations. By this time 
no one even cared to learn what was 
to be “supplemented.” The fact was 
that wage increases could be paid with- 
out obtaining approval—if an employer 
recorded the fact that he was giving 
a wage increase for which he might 
seek price relief later. 

When approval for price relief pur- 
poses was needed immediately, how- 
ever, area patterns had to be satisfied. 
Of course, just what area patterns 
were would probably be the subject of 
another clarification at some other 
time. 

Wage inequities were to be elimi- 
nated again, too. But that would also 
be explained later ; at present there was 
just a mass of words describing what 
a wage inequity was, with no explana- 
tion of how they were to be eliminated 
beyond mentioning that differences in 
take-home pay should be considered. 

There were also references to cost- 
of-living adjustments and substandard 


wages which sounded much like what 
had been said several explanations ago. 
As of March 10, 1946—date of issu- 
ance of Director Bowles’ efforts to 
clear the atmosphere—the situation 
was still foggy. 

Most recently Mr. Bowles has sent 
out a pamphlet which contains ninety- 
one questions and answers (no less) 
“explaining’’ what the present policy 
means. Perhaps within a short time 
it may be necessary for Mr. Bowles to 
send out a “clarifying” pamphlet con- 
taining ninety-one times ninety-one 
questions and answers. 


Such is the story of government 
wage regulation to date. Control of 
wages was applied quickly and main- 
tained throughout a war lasting over 
three and one-half years with but two 
changes. Since V-J Day, a period of 
roughly seven months, we have had 
Executive Order 9599, Executive Or- 
der 9651, Executive Order 9697 and 


now the supplementary order of Dij- 
rector Bowles. Wage regulations have 
been issued to a confused public at the 
rate of one set every sixty days. And 
there is no sign that this flood will 
subside. From the relativély simple 
regulations of October 2, 1942, we 
have steadily progressed into the laby- 
rinths which apparently have no exit. 

Meanwhile, the wage-earners have 
watched their standard of living drop 
as the number of orders increased, 
The threat of inflation which deluded 
workers to accept wage regulation is 
now here. The right to bargain collec- 
tively has become a_will-o’-the-wisp 
which approaches reality under one 
executive order only to be drawn away 
by another. : 

There is a moral in this story of 
“wage stabilization” by government 
that should appeal equally to Ameri- 
can business and to American labor— 


KEEP POLITICIANS OUT OF THE 
FIELD OF LABOR RELATIONS. 


Trade Union Personnel in Britain Today 


GINCE the legalization of collective 
bargaining in Great Britain in 
1871, the status and functions of the 
British trade unions have increased 
enormously. This metamorphosis has 
been accompanied by a widening of the 
scope of the activities and duties of 
the average union official. 

The work has become more intricate 
and complex, demanding of the official 
a knowledge and skill that would have 
been incomprehensible to his prototype 
of seventy-five years ago. 

The growth of the British labor 
movement, as of other institutions, has 
lent itself to specialization. My own 
organization, the Electrical Trades 
Union, is engaged in many different 
trades and industries. It is not ex- 
pected that our officials should have a 
detailed and intimate knowledge of 
each of the numerous trades and in- 
dustries in which our members are 
empioyed. But it is expected that they 
shall have a working knowledge of the 
electrician’s craft. 

If an official of the Electrical Trades 
Union is to give his members the serv- 
ice they have come to expect, he must 
know something of the conditions 
under which the electrician works. 

This kind of specialization is carried 
much further in the big general unions. 
Salaried area officials in the Transport 
and General Workers Union, for ex- 
ample, are appointed from the trade or 
industry in which they are employed, 
and are appointed solely to look after 
the interests of the members employed 
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in that particular trade or industry. 

The trade union movement of Great 
Britain has made valiant efforts to re- 
solve the problem of the practical and 
the theoretical training of labor official- 
dom, but it must be said that the 
problem has not yet been resolved. 

The British unions have liberally 
supported labor educational institu- 
tions and the benefits of labor’s wide- 
spread educational activities are being 
felt in many ways. 

Many trained union students from 
Oxford and Cambridge have been 
placed in special and permanent posts 
in the movement. Many more, after 
a few terms at Ruskin College or after 
special courses at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, have equipped themselves to 
play an important part in union work. 
Yet these constitute but a tiny fraction 
of the salaried officials and staffs of the 
unions. 

Over 90 per.cent of local and na- 
tional officials are still drawn from the 
rank and file, in most cases leaving the 
factory or workshop to take up office. 
In a large number of cases it is soon 
found that the duties of a salaried of- 
ficial impose upon him responsibilities 
which his early training is insufficient 
to meet at all adequately. 

The difficulty is being partially met 
by the engagement of specialist staffs. 
The Trade Union Congress has built 
up a number of specialist departments, 
manned by expert staffs, which have 
been of inestimable value to the move- 
ment. Any official who has had occa- 


sion to seek the services of the Safety 
and Welfare Department or the Re- 
search and Economic Department of 
the Congress will readily testify to their 
efficiency.and excellence. 

Many of the larger unions have be- 
gun to engage specialist staffs, either 
trained inside the movement or brought 
in from the outside. Independent re- 
search departments have been set up to 
deal both with special and general sub- 
jects, while a few of the larger unions 
have their own legal and educational 
departments. But these as yet are 
innovations. The majority of trade 
union officials still have to carry out 
their duties without aid. 

There is need in Britain for an in- 
digenous trade union civil service, per- 
forming the same function for labor 
that the established civil service pet- 
forms for the government. This need, 
is being increasingly recognized by 
the more progressive British unions. 
Without the assistance of a trained 
staff, the salaried official would find it 
almost impossible to carry out his tasks 
efficiently and to the satisfaction of the 
membership he serves. 

The British unions as a_ whole 
have not yet achieved this ideal. 
Officials are nearly always overworked 
and exposed to harassing conditions of 
life: They do not have the time, even 
if they had the inclination, to become 
experts in half a dozen vital techniques. 
And the average official of a British 
union simply has not had the facilities 
to acquire such expert training. 
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What they AV 


President Truman—The participa- 
tion of American representatives in the 
actual establishment 
of the institutions 
provided in the 
Charter of the 
United Nations and 
in the initial work 
of the General As- 
sembly regarding 
the urgent prob- 
lems confronting 
the fifty-one men- 
bers of the United Nations today is 
vital to all Americans. The United 
States supports the Charter. The 
United States supports the fullest im- 
plementation of the principles of the 
Charter. The United States seeks to 
achieve the purposes of the Charter. 
And the United States seeks to perfect 
the Charter as experience lights the 
way. To do less than our utmost in this 
essential effort of peace-loving nations, 
whatever may be the obstacles and dif- 
ficulties, would be a betrayal of the 
trust of those who fought to win the op- 
portunity to have a world at last with 
peace and security and well-being for 
all. To do our utmost will be to give 
new and full expression to the meaning 
of “America” to the world. 





Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary 
I never met a person who 
claimed to be a big- 
ot. Most of us real- 
ize the basic virtues 
of tolerance. But 
I know many whe 
are intolerant at 
times and condemn 
or belittle an indi- 
vidual because of 
his race, creed or 
national origin. 
Some make a policy of discriminating 
against members of certain racial o 
religious groups as a matter of prac- 
tice. Yet no one of them would dis- 
agree with us that tolerance is a basic 
part of our democracy. When you hear 
an American condemning or belittling 
some individual because of his race, 
creed or national origin, the chances 
are one out of three that the speaker 
himself is a member of some minority 
group. The same is true of every per- 
son who listens to him. So the speaker, 
by his own intolerance, may be laying 
the foundation for attacks upon himself. 
And the listeners, by their silent assent, 
may be opening themselves to the same 
late. Perhaps the speaker and his lis- 
teners think their little meeting has no 
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significance. And it is true that such 
displays of petty intolerance may lead 
tq no immediate harm. The danger is 
that such talk, which is often merely 
loose talk, is fertilizing the ground for 
the demagogue who uses intolerance as 
a tool of personal or political power. 
It has been said that the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance. There is no as- 
surance of liberty without true toler- 
ance. There can be no true tolerance 
until each one of us is truly his broth- 
er’s keeper and the guardian of his 
brother’s liberty. 


Tom Connally, Senator from Texas— 
I would set before the peoples and 
nations two plac- 
ards, two pointing 
fingers, indicating 
directions and the 
fate of the traveler. 
One would - say, 
“We have set up 
the United Nations 
—here is the road 
to peace.” The 
other would read, 
“There is the road to miséry and 
ruin and death—war.” Let those na- 
tions or peoples who may dream of 
war look upon the devastated lands of 
Russia; let them look upon the vast 
areas that have been scorched and 
seared by fire and sword. Let them 
look upon England, scarred and bruised 
by the cruel and brutal bombs of our 
enemy. Let them look upon Japan, 
whose dreams of aggression and do- 
minion over the vast territories of east- 
ern Asia and the Pacific vanished in 
the clouds of fire and smoke over Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Let them look 
upon Italy, conquered and wounded 
and facing hunger and hardship, with 
her armies scattered and her fleets torn 
from her. Let them look upon the 
grave of the dishonored Mussolini, who 
led her to her tragic fate. Let them 
look upon the far-flung territories 
which Hitler’s legions conquered and 
occupied in the early stages of the war, 
now liberated but writhing in confu- 
sion and suffering. Let them visit 
Germany. Let them look upon great 
industrial cities that now lie crushed 
and broken. Let them lift up their 
gaze to Berlin, once the proud capital 
of the German Empire, shattered and 
bleeding and pulverized by the constant 
hammering of Allied bombs and ar- 
tillery. Let them look upon Germany, 
occupied by the armies of the Allies, 
with its government and institutions 
under the armed might of the nations 





whose peace was challenged by the 
cruel ambitions of German aggression. 
The United Nations offers the world 


the highway to peace. We pray God 
that it may travel that way. 


William M. Leiserson, former mem- 
ber, National Labor Relations Board— 
An examination of 
what we have been 
doing about our 
labor relations dur- 
ing the last decade 
will make plain 
that, in the long 
run, setting terms 
of employment by 
government fiat as- 
sures neither peace 
nor justice in labor relations. When 
Congress adopted the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act in 1935, the aim was to 
see wages and working rules deter- 
mined around the conference table by 
collective agreement and mutual con- 
sent. This policy was adopted not only 
because equality in bargaining and free- 
dom to organize are desirable ends in 
themselves, but also because such a 
course would further the public inter- 
est in industrial peace and justice in 
labor relations. The Wagner Act, 
however, did not deal with the eventu- 
ality that collective bargaining may 
and often does end in disagreement. 
As a result of this neglect, a pattern 
of strike eruptions and labor crises 
developed. The Smith-Connally Act 
was passed. It restricts the right to 
strike, provides what is alleged to be a 
“cooling off” period, authorizes dam- 
age suits and, in some cases, criminal 
prosecution. But the result has been 
more labor strife and work stoppages. 





Walter Lippmann, columnist—Con- 
gress might well give its attention 
to the possibilities 
of profit - sharing. 
There are well- 
founded objections 
both from the point 
of view of labor 
and of the general 
public against the 
kind of profit-shar- 
ing which would in 
effect make capital 
and labor partners in a monopoly 
against the consumer. But a modified 
form of profit-sharing, such as Mr. 
Eric Johnston has inaugurated, is not 
open to these objections, and it looks 
promising. If on investigation it turns 
out to be as good as it looks, Congress 
might well consider giving employers 
inducements, under the tax laws, to 
adopt approved schemes of this sort. 
As measures of industrial peace they 
would differ from all the others as 
offering the donkey a carrot differs 
from poking him with a stick. 
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Bodies of miners are removed after a mine explosion. 


What the Miners Want 


(Continued from Page 7) 


ployes and Unit Two clerical and tech- 
nical employes, as being eligible for 
union membership : 

(1) Unit One will comprise all super- 
visors of production and maintenance em- 
ployes, including fire bosses, mine crew 
foremen, assistant mine foremen, mainte- 
nance bosses, mechanical bosses and as- 
sistant general mechanic. 

(2) Unit Two will comprise all super- 
visors of clerical and technical employes, 
including engineer, chief draftsman, transit- 
men, chief supplies clerk, assistant chief 
clerk at California office and chief mine 
clerks. 

(An election has been ordered for 
the Jones and Laughlin mines for 
April 1.) 

The operators make much of the 
fact that prior to 1942 the U.M.W.A. 
excluded from membership all bosses 
and supervisors. This exclusion, how- 
ever, amounted to but little more than 
those excluded under the NLRB deci- 
sion. The exempting provision had 
been adopted during the days of hand- 
loading. 

With the introduction of mechani- 
cal mining approximately 10 per cent 
of the working forces became super- 
visors. All the men allegedly pro- 
moted to these positions were mem- 
bers of the U.M.W.A. They were 
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forced to give up their membership, 
they were given blue-moon promises 
ment and they took supervisory jobs. 

The straw bosses—or supervisors, 
as they are called—do not employ or 
fire; they do not plan mining methods. 
They are, for the most part, nothing 
more than members of a machine crew. 
Whenever there is a shortage of ma- 
chine runners or cutters, they” are 
pressed into service. They actually 
work with their hands. As super- 
visors they have been denied overtime 
rates of pay, forced to work rather 
than supervise, and failed to get the 
wage increases commensurate with the 
coal miners, all of which prompted the 
supervisors to start a union of their 
own, which became affiliated with Dis- 
trict 50 of the U.M.W.A. 

In order to force recognition they 
have engaged in widespread strikes. 
When the supervisors are on strike— 
including the fire bosses, ruled eligible 
for union membership—the mines can- 
not operate under the mining laws of 
the states. Thus, when the mines shut 
down, the mine workers are unable to 
go to work, and the operators make 
public charges that the U.M.W.A. is 
responsible and engaged in an illegal 


Ever hear of an employer being killed in a mine? 


strike. Operators attempt to impose 
fines, under the penalty provision, upon 
the mine workers who refuse to violate 
the mining laws of the states and risk 
their lives and limbs. And, what's 
more—refuse to scab by manning the 
jobs of the supervisors. 

If there is to be any peace in the 
coal industry, then the question of su- 
pervisory unionization must be settled 
—and settled for all time. The coal 
operators must accept the law of the 
land. The United Mine Workers can- 
not and will not execute wage agree- 
ments that prohibit the legal right of 
supervisors to unionize and bargain 
collectively. 

The operators vow that they intend 
to take the case to the highest courts. 
As in the portal-to-portal case, the op- 
erators will not accede one iota until 
the highest court in the land decides 
against them. 

But such has been the history of coal 
mining through the years. The op- 
erators opposed the mine-run law, 
which merely provided the honest 
weighing of coal. They have opposed 
the passage of improved safety laws 
in practically every coal mining state 
for the past fifty years. They have 
fought viciously against improved state 
mine inspection service, creation of 4 
special mine inspection law under the 
United States Bureau of Mines, portal- 
to-portal pay and every other measure 
affecting labor as a whole, such as the 
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Wage and Hour Act, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and the creation of the 


NLRB. 


The wage proposals of the United 
Mine Workers, without spelling out 
gach demand, are as follows: 

Creation of a health and welfare fund 
for mine workers; adjustment of 
controversy affecting supervisory, tech- 
gical and clerical employes; increase 
o@ wages and reduction of daily and 
weekly working hours, affecting all 
dassifications of inside and outside 
employes ; adjustment of vacation, holi- 
day and severance compensation ; im- 
proved safety and compliance with 
mining, compensation and occupational 
disease laws; adjustment of intra- 
district and inter-district differentials 
and local inequalities affecting classi- 
fication and compensation ; elimination 
@ inequities and abuses of existing 
fining and penalty provisions of basic 
and collateral agreements ; amendment 
@ rules and practices to promote mu- 
tial accord, increased efficiency and 
dimination of the small tyrannies of 
Management; adjustment of contro- 
versy incident to unilateral interpre- 
tation of existing agreement by oper- 
ators. 

The basic wage rate in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry is $1 per hour. It 
has not been increased since 1941. 
Theoretically, under negotiated supple- 
mental agreements providing for the 
six-day week, portal-to-portal working 
time, and a lengthened work day to 
nine hours, six-day week, from the 
basic seven-hour day, five-day week, 
the $7 rate plus overtime equals a 
weekly pay of $63.50. But the average 
weekly pay has only averaged between 
$51 and $54 for the reason that a large 
number of operators, although they 
secured increases in the price of coal 
of from 12% to 30 cents per ton on all 
coal mined, to meet the overtime sixth- 
day operation, declined to operate on 
Saturdays, and thus pocketed the in- 
creases allowed. 

This is the same form of skull- 
duggery as practiced by many small 
operators in states where compensa- 
tion insurance is elective. Receiving 
irom five to seven cents’ allowance 
from the OPA to meet compensation 
payments, they do not take out com- 
pensation insurance— merely pocket 
the money. 

In national magazine advertising 
the operators invariably carry a small 
box in which they assert that 60 per 
cent of the selling price of coal is paid 
to the mine workers and that the op- 
erators’ average profit is only two 
cents per ton. 

The monthly production costs and 
profit-margin records, furnished the 
OPA by the operators, disclose that 
the profit margins for the Appalachian 
area, with Illinois, Indiana, western 
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Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas and Wyo- 
ming added, on a weighted average of 
all classifications of mining, range from 
14 to 48 cents per ton. This repre- 
sents 523,904,000 tons, or 91% per 
cent of the total tonnage produced. 

The purpose of this misrepresenta- 
tion in the operators’ advertising spon- 
sored by the Bituminous Coal Institute 
is to leave with the public the impres- 
sion that the coal miner gets 60 per 
cent of the retail delivered price of 
coal. Labor costs for November, 1945 
—the latest figure available—including 
supervisory and clerical help, reported 
by the operators, for the Appalachian 
area including Illinois and Indiana, 
show a weighted average per ton of 
$1.7957, and for western Kentucky, 
Wyoming, Missouri and’ Kansas the 
cost ranges from $0.8619 to $1.3838 
the ton. 

Taking the Chicago switching dis- 
trict, the largest bituminous coal con- 
suming area in the world, the freight 
rate charges per ton of coal range from 
$1.65 to $1.90 from Indiana, $2.05 
from southern Illinois, $2.30 from 
western Kentucky, to $3.39 from the 
New River and Pocahontas fields in 
West Virginia. 

Thus, freight rates exceed the labor 
costs of producing a ton of coal in 
dollars and cents from $0.6185 to 
$1.2633, and percentage-wise from 
59.96 to 121.85 per cent. 

What is true of the comparison of 
freight. rates and labor costs on coal 
shipped to the Chicago market is 
equally true of New York, Detroit, 
Cleveland and coal-burning way sta- 
tions. 


Western Union 


The biggest back pay award in his- 
tory—$25,000,000—is now being dis- 
tributed to more than 50,000 Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor workers em- 
ployed by Western Union. 

This was announced by the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union along with 
the disclosure that the first national 
agreement ever negotiated with West- 
ern Union has been ratified by the 
membership of the A. F. of L. groups, 
which also include four. federal labor 
unions and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

The back pay was estimated at the 
rate of ten cents per hour retroactive 
to November, 1943, for all A. F. of L. 
employes. In addition, the C.T.U. 
pointed out that the A. F. of L. work- 
ers will get an annual wage increase 
of $15,000,000 under the new agree- 
ment. 

The union’s estimates were below 
those made by the company, which in 
an official report on 1945 earnings 
said the back pay award will amount 
to $31,000,000 and the future annual 


Retailers’ margins, like freight rates, 
far exceed mine labor costs, ranging 
from $2.50 to more than $3.50 per ton. 

Even the labor costs of producing 
crude oil, based upon four and a halt 
barrels being equivalent to a ton of 
coal, total $1.93, exceeding the labor 
costs of bituminous coal. Replace- 
ment costs have increased from $1.07 
to $1.52 per barrel. 

When this was written the operators 
had made but one offer—to lengthen 
the basic work day from seven to eight 
hours and the work week from thirty- 
five to forty hours in order to estab- 
lish a new Overtime base. 

They have complained bitterly about 
the probabilities of vicious competition 
from other fuels. The miners, on the 
other hand, have insisted that since 
the Mine Workers accepted in good 
faith and without the imposition of 
penalties for the displacement of men 
thrown out of employment by the in- 
troduction of mechanized methods, the 
responsibility of salesmanship in the 
consuming markets and of meeting 
the selectivity of fuels as between coal, 
oil and gas is the operators’. The 
miners want no part of management. 
They insist that full and complete man- 
agement remain in the hands of the 
operators. 

The U.M.W.A. is in no position to 
grant to the operators a longer basic 
work week, sacrifice overtime or a mul- 
titude of other things that the operators 
would have the union do, to guarantee 
economic security to the coal operators, 
any more than the operators are in a 
position to guarantee an annual wage 
scale to the coal miners. 


Workers Collect 


wage increases will aggregate $25,- 
000,000. 

The C.T.U. emphasized that these 
gains were obtained without a strike. 
A rival C.I.O. union, which represents 
only 7,000 employes in New York 
City and which did engage in a long 
and unsuccessful strike, received less 
favorable terms and a smaller back 
pay award, still being held up because 
of a dispute in arbitration proceedings. 
The A. F. of L. wage increases rep- 
resent a clear gain to the workers be- 
cause no income was lost due to strikes, 
but the C.I.O. gain was largely wiped 
out by the ill-considered walkout. 

Meanwhile, the Commercial Tele- 
graphers Union is signing up new 
members at an accelerated rate. For 
example, in the March issue of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal it 
was reported that 500 new members 
have been signed up by Local 146, 
Eastern Division. The distribution of 
the back pay checks has brought home 
to the non-members the tremendous 
value of union organization. 
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> Four thousand radio workers, mem- 
bers of Local B-1010, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
New York City, have received a wage 
hike amounting to 20 per cent in an 
agreement which has recently been 
signed with the Electronics Associa- 
tion. Under the accord the workers 
also are assured two-week paid vaca- 
tions after one year’s employment. 


> An 18%4-cent hourly boost and ret- 
roactive pay for six weeks have been 
gained by Local 621, Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
for employes of the American Bridge 
Company, Elmira, N. Y. 


>The Salvo Chemical Company of 
Rothschild, Wis., has been signed by 
Local 122, International Chemical 
Workers Union, to a new agreement 
which calls for increases of from 20 to 
30 cents an hour. 


> Local 63, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes, Phoenix, Ariz., has completed 
negotiations with the Industrial Com- 
mission of Arizona resulting in higher 
pay for 150 employes. 


> Members of Local 156, Chemical 
Workers, employed by the Interna- 
tional Minerals and Chemical Corpora- 
tion of Rossford, Ohio, have secured 
a 22 per cent raise in a new contract. 


> Bedding workers in St. Paul have 
won higher wages and im- 
proved conditions as a result 
of negotiations conducted by 
Local 117, Upholsterers Inter- 
national Union, with the Gold- 
en Rule Company and the 


U.S. Bedding Company. 


> Local 164, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union, 
and the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion of Specialty Bakers, New 
York City, have agreed on a 
contract boosting wages sub- 
stantially and guaranteeing 
fifty weeks’ work every year. 


>The Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes at Pitts- 
field, Mass., has won an hourly 
pay rate of 98 cents, an in- 
crease of 13 cents over the 
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former rate, from the Berkshire Street 
Railway Company. 


> Five thousand members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union, employes of 
five Chicago women’s shoe factories, 
have won a 10 per cent wage increase. 
The minimum rate has been lifted to 
50 cents an hour. 


> Local 23 of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, Milwaukee, has ne- 
gotiated an agreement with commercial 
printers calling for wage increases of 
21% cents an hour. 


>In a National Labor Relations Board 
election held recently at the Empire 
Worsted Mills, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica won a decisive victory. 


> Local 187, Retail Clerks, has secured 
a contract with the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany of Cheyenne, Wyo., cutting hours 
from fifty-four to forty-four a week 
and increasing pay about 20 per cent. 


> Local 81, International Chemical 
Workers Union, St. Louis, has nego- 
tiated an agreement with the Monsan- 
to Chemical Company calling for a 20 
per cent increase in wages. 


>Local 19 of the Office Employes 
International Union, Toledo, Ohio, has 
won an 18 per cent increase in wages 
Company. 


from the Standard Oil 





New members of the Detroit local of the Office Employes Union are sworn i 


> An apprentice training program jis 
being established in Alaska with a 
special council to handle veterans’ prob- 


lems. The Territorial Federation of 
Labor is compiling data and plans to 
render maximum service to all local 
unions interested in apprenticeship. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers will erect a $2,000,000 
building to house doctors at Kansas 
City, Kans. The union at present 
owns another building in the same 
city which serves as its headquarters. 


> The first postwar convention of the 
Qhio State Federation of Labor will 
convene in Cleveland July 29. The 
convention will be the sixty-first in 
the history of the State Federation. 


> Local 2767, Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, Morton, Wash., captured a 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion at the Kosmos Timber Company, 
garnering 125 votes to the C, I. O.’s 21. 


> Local 603, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, Spring- 
field, Mass., has gained ‘a wage boost 
amounting to 12 cents an hour. 


> The Bricklayers Union at Dallas has 
won a daily pay increase of $1.70. The 
new rate is $15.50 for a day’s work. 


> Local 18, Upholsterers International 
Union, has won a 15 per cent pay boost 
from the Seaman Company of Chicago. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


Kaster Parade 


“BYXRANK, you'll have to go 

alone to finish the shopping,” 
Mrs. Warren said to her son. “I’m 
just simply too ill to go. This flu 
is terrible.” She smiled wanly at 
the boy. 

“That’s all right, Mom,” he 
said. “I know I can get my stuff 
at the Union Mart. They ought 
to know me by this time.” 

Indeed, he was quite pleased to 
think he would be permitted to 
choose his own clothes without 
supervision, although he did not 
say SO. 

“You had better have Mr. Chase 
wait on you,’ Mrs. Warren said. 
“He’s usually there and knows 
what would suit Dad and me as to 
price and quality.” 

“O.K., Mom. I'll run along 
now, and I’ll bet you the price of the 
new necktie that I do a good day’s 
shopping.” 

Holding his cap in his hand, Frank 
asked : 

“Do you want me to get you any- 
thing before I leave, a drink of water 
or anything ?” 

“No, honey, I'll go right to sleep, I 
think. You hurry now, and pick out 
something nice. It’s for your Easter 
outfit, and you'll wear it all spring and 
fall. Don’t get it too snug. You’re 
growing pretty fast.” 

Frank waved goodbye from the door 
and was off. 

As he went on his way he passed 

many stores with the windows attrac- 
tively dressed with spring displays. At 
the Union Mart he turned in. He eyed 
the clothing in the windows and, as he 
caught sight of the shop card of the 
Retail Clerks, he smiled. 
_ “Asa Junior Unionist I shall patron- 
ize none but union label stores,” he said 
to himself. After further scrutiny of 
the apparel in the window, he went 
mside. He was greeted by Mr. Chase, 
who was waiting on a customer. 

“T'll be with you in a moment, 
Frank,” the clerk said. 

“T'll just look around,” said the boy. 

“Shall I wait for your folks to come 
before I show you something?” Mr. 





Chase asked as he finished with the 
sale and his customer left. 
“No, I’m on my own this time,” 


““Mother’s sick in bed 
What have you 


Frank told him. 
and Dad is at work. 
for me?” 

“Lots of things. Not as many as 
some years, but more than last. We 
can fix you up. What do you need?” 

“First a suit, and a shirt and a tie. 
Then I suppose I should get a hat. 
For Sunday, you know. And I have 
to have shoes.” 

“A full outfit,” said Mr. Chase, smil- 
ing. “I’m glad you’re my customer. 
I'll ring up a nice sale.” 

“Mother said to ask for you. I guess 
you’ve helped Dad and Mother dress 
me for a long time. We get about 
everything here.” 

“Our motto is: ‘A Satisfied Cus- 
tomer Becomes a Steady Customer.’ ” 

“The Warrens are steady enough,” 
Frank remarked. “And, of course, 
union label all the way.” 

It took some time to find and choose 
the complete wardrobe, but with the 
interested and friendly help of Mr. 
Chase, Frank left the Union Mart with 
a well-made suit, a nice shirt, a bright 
tie, new shoes, a hat and a pair of 
socks. 

“Now, step in next door and get a 
haircut and you'll be ready for the 
Easter parade,” said Mr. Chase, as he 
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held out his hand. “Come back 
again, Frank. And remember, if 
the things don’t please your par- 
ents I'll be glad to exchange them. 
But I think you have a fine selec- 
tion there and they fit all right, with 
a little extra room for growth.” 

Frank thanked him and went 
out. He took Mr. Chase’s advice 
and got the haircut, by a union 
barber, before proceeding home- 
ward. 

“Mom, I’m back,” he called as 
he entered the house. “I have 
enough stuff to outfit an army.” 

“Come into my room, Frank,” 
she said. “I can hardly wait to 
see what you have.” 

It was hard for the boy to sup- 
press his pride and excitement as 
he held up the purchases for his 
mother’s critical scrutiny. 

“Try them on, Frank,” she said, as 
she pushed off the pile of wrappings. 

He went into his room and a few 
moments later he returned, looking like 
a different boy. 

“Why, son, you even have a hair- 
cut,” his mother exclaimed as he swung 
around and doffed his hat in a sweep- 
ing bow. “I hadn’t noticed it before.” 

“Yep, Mom, and I’m union label 
from head to toe. Do I pass inspec- 
tion?” 

“You surely do,” Mrs. Warren said 
proudly. “You made an excellent se- 
lection, the price is not too high and 
everything fits. Good work.” 

“Of course, I couldn’t have done so 
well without Mr. Chase and his ad- 
vice,” he said. “But since I’ve been 
brought up to go to union stores and 
shops I guess I'll continue and we'll 
al! be pleased.” 

“Frank, you’ve learned your lessons 
well,” his mother said. “When we 
first set up housekeeping, Daddy and I 
decided that we would patronize the 
union label in every way we could. 
I’ve never been sorry.” She smiled. 

“Mom, I’m going to change into my 
everyday clothes,” said Frank. “They’ve 
got the label, too, you know.” 

“That’s why they wear so well,” she 
rejoined. “The union label is a symbol 
of quality. Don’t ever forget that.” 
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You ean help 


NAVE LIVES 


Each member of the American Federation of Labor is being asked to join 
in the National Food Conservation program, so that the hungry men, 
women and children of Europe and Asia may be saved from death by 
starvation. We are being called upon to give up very little. But our 

small sacrifice will mean the difference between life and death for fellow 


humans in war-torn and famine-ridden lands. Do your bit! 


Don't Let Them Die! 
Do Your Bit! 


SAVE FOOD 
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